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The men who come to Unilever under our management 
development scheme do not always have a very clear picture of what 
they want to do. Provided that this indecision is based on breadth rather 
than woolliness of mind, we welcome it. For we recognise that, as a man grows 
in experience, so his ambitions develop and may change course several times. 
We have the rarely-found facilities to allow for this. In the first place, the 
interests of Unilever are far wider than most people imagine. And, secondly, 
the organisation is made up of over 400 separate companies, no two having 
quite the same personality. This means that each move a man makes will 
aim to bring out whatever talent is in him; not to bend him to fit a particular 
groove or to work in an atmosphere that is unsuited to his personality. . 
We have room for both arts men and scientists. In both we look for the Gi / ’ A 
same thing—the ability, however latent at first, to develop as managers. In 127 eV é] 
developing, a man will at times feel the need to change direction. The diversity of 
Unilever and its own ability to develop will generally satisfy that need. 


If you would like to know more about opportunities in Unilever, 
write to the address below for a copy of “Six Men on Business’? 
Or ask your Appointments Board or Committee, if you are at a university. 


UNILEVER PERSONNEL DIVISION (PRC gs), UNILEVER LIMITED, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.4 
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PROVIDENCE 


from a fully Christian civilisation, none is more 

striking than the almost total absence today of faith 
in the earthly providence of God. It is far easier to preach 
about Adam and Eve than it is to sow the idea of a bene- 
ficent, divine purpose in history. This is not to say that men 
have outgrown the need to believe in fate and its ultimate 
benevolence; on the contrary, they have invented innumer- 
able doctrines of historical determinism to supply this need. 
What they will not swallow is the idea that God controls the 
process; they do not mind inevitability but they resent sub- 
mission to a personal wiil; they are less pious but no less 
credulous than their forefathers. 

Between these various secular theories of history and the 
old-fashioned idea of providence, there is another outstand- 
ing difference. Historical determinism, as Professor Popper 
has shown, may logically lead either to Utopianism in politics 
or to a doctrine of political ‘quietism.’ The forms of historical 
determinism which prevail today, however, are all ‘activist’; 
people infer from them not that they are powerless to affect 
their own futures, but that their enemies are powerless to 
elude destruction. Rational belief in the Marxist view of 
history probably plays a small part in winning adherents to 
Communism, but it plays a large part in keeping up the spirits 
of those whose adherence has already been given, by con- 
vincing them that their will is certain to prevail. It used to be 
fashionable among pacifists to depict the traditional padre 
ending his address on the eve of battle, almost in the tones of 
an afterthought, with the words, ‘And remember, men, God 
is on your side.’ The elaborate systems of the secular his- 
toricist have the same practical function as that reminder: 
they are all in the last analysis in the nature of pep-talks. 

The one thing which they do not effectively do is to relieve 
anyone of the duty of thinking about the future; hence, 
historical determinists nowadays are almost all extreme 
planners; having abolished the contingent, they take upon 
themselves the task of determining precisely what history 
shall determine, and that is not a task which makes for cheer- 
fulness, humility or, let it be conceded, for complacency. 

It is at this point that the consequences for morals and 
manners of the decline in the belief in divine providence and 
the rise of forms of secular Utopianism become clear. Anxiety 
has been more than once pronounced to be the characteristic 
feature of twentieth-century life. This kind of generalisation 
is not easy to sustain. Doctor Johnson was very anxious 
indeed and the extent to which the leading lights of the Age 
of Reason were prone to neurotic and mental disorders has 
often been commented on. It is one thing, however, to be 
worried as men in the ages of piety were by the rational 
calculation of the prospects of their own salvation, and 


QO: all the qualities which distinguish our civilisation 


another to be perpetually concerned with the distant pos- 
sibilities of temporal life. This mounting concern with tem- 
poral affairs cannot be entirely put down to the alleged 
uncertainties of modern life. It is really very doubtful indeed 
whether many people are rendered sleepless by the knowledge 
that the hydrogen bomb exists or that the sputnik is circling 
the heavens; in all civilised communities the temporal dis- 
asters which really cause insomnia—the chances of death by 
violence or from sudden disease—play a smaller part in daily 
life and in the anxieties which it provckes than they used to 
in past centuries. There are many respects in which most 
people today are peculiarly secure. Yet, personal worries and 
complex, long-term social calculations seem to occupy an 
almost paralysing proportion of our time and are rendered 
no more tolerable by the fact that the stimulating element of 
sheer, primzval terror is generally absent from them. 

From what do these preoccupations arise? Surely, in the 
last analysis, from the beliefs which now so often go hand in 
hand that man, or, in practice, some men, can master 
human destiny and that, in spite of this, the course of human 
affairs is fore-crdained.. The two convictions may seem 
mutually incompatible, but the second somehow succeeds in 
supporting the first: the optimistic view that an enlightened 
vanguard can decide the future would have yielded to 
experience had not fraudulent history been at hand to sup- 
port it with the idea of predetermined success. Posterity is an 
extremely harsh master, much harsher than God. Sincerely to 
believe that we can govern the future is to assume a terrible 
burden, and the habit of so believing breeds a tendency to 
anxiety which can infect the whole of life. 

Contrasted with this, the yoke of the pious is indeed light. 
Religion is an enemy of melodrama: the belief that the 
consequences of our actions are largely outside our control 
and are in their nature unforeseeable with certainty is an 
antidote to nervous calculation; the belief that all our actions 
take place on an eternal as well as the temporal plane and 
will be eventually judged by their intrinsic moral quality gives 
a sense of immediacy to decisions which can enable men to 
avoid irresponsibility without becoming slaves to prudence. 
It was this combination which Johnson expressed when he 
said that men should attend to their spiritual] affairs on the 
assumption that they were about to die and to their daily 
business on the assumption that they would live for ever. It 
was this which enabled the Marquis of Salisbury, a model to 
Prime Ministers who would like to be thought urbane without 
being considered frivolous, to say that the consequences had 
nothing to do with him and that accordingly the composition 
of a diplomatic dispatch was no greater strain than the 
decision of whether or not to take out an umbrella. 

Christmas is not only about the nativity, it is also about the 
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second coming, about the consummation of divine 
providence in history. This belief in providence 
helped past generations to face dangers, some of 
which material and social progress have removed, 
and perhaps also to avert calamities, some of 


THE 


which material and social progress and the faith 
reposed in them have made imminent. Those who 
walked in darkness but in the knowledge that the 
night was already far spent walked boldly, and 
often gaily as well. 


A MISSED OPPORTUNITY 


HE issues raised by the NATO meeting in 

» Paris have by now become so complex that 
it is hard to bring any sense into the confusion. 
There are two opposed, but complementary errors 
to be made about the present situation of the 
West. One is to believe that there should be no 
negotiation with Russia at all; the other is to 
think that such a negotiation excludes a con- 
tinued military effort. Neither the Government 
nor the Opposition has remembered the funda- 
mental principles of foreign policy: always nego- 
tiate, but try to do so from strength. Last week’s 
debate on the Paris talks was staggering in its 
lack of common sense. Does Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
really think that, in face of a Soviet diplomatic 
offensive, it is enough to sit tight and say nothing? 
And does Mr. Bevan really imagine that keep- 
ing defences on the alert will make negotiation 
with the Soviet Union more difficult? Both his- 
tory and logic were only briefly present in the 
House last Friday, and their absence does no 
credit to the present batch of British politicians. 
The NATO communiqué was disappointing. 
Although ‘summit’ talks have become a sort of 
totem pole, round which Labour MPs and the 
Daily Mirror howl and gibber, that does not mean 
that there should be no talks at all. The objec- 
tions to conducting such negotiations between 
Heads of State are technical rather than matters 
of principle, and the future Labour Foreign 
Secretary should reflect on the advantages of a 
method of negotiation (by a Foreign Ministers’ 
conference) which might eventually ensure to 
him, rather than to Mr. Gaitskell, the chance of 
a little limelight. As for Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, while 
a meeting of Foreign Ministers to get the dis- 
armament talks started again is in itself a good 
idea, this one reference to any political steps on 
NATO's part is quite inadequate. At the risk of 
monotony, it must be repeated that the way for 
NATO to evolve a positive policy in reply to the 
creeping barrage of Russian offers is to take some 
specific problem, such as Germany or the Middle 
East, and try to work out a solution by the ordi- 
nary process of old world diplomacy. In the 
case of Germany a good basis for such a nego- 
tiation already exists, as has been suggested in 
the sensible ideas put forward by Mr. Gaitskell 
and Mr. Kennan. However remote the possibility 
of the neutralisation of Central Europe may 
appear, any chance of achieving it should be 
seized with both hands. By neglecting the exis- 
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tence of this diplomatic opening the NATO Heads 
of State missed a great opportunity in Paris. 

On the other hand, Labour objections to the 
defence decisions taken seem singularly beside 
the point. The distribution of IRBMs to member 
States will not change matters very much until 
Congress repeals the Atomic Energy Act, since 
until that is done the nuclear warheads will 
have to remain in American custody. The object 
of the operation was to persuade Congress that 
its European allies are prepared to make efforts 
in their own defence which would justify handing 
them the latest weapons in the US armoury. In 
fact, the situation is now no different from that 
which existed when the US strategic air force 
alone possessed nuclear weapons and was pre- 
pared to use them from bases in this and other 


Portrait 


THE meeting of NATO Heads 
of Government in Paris ended, 
as it began, with a great many 
colourless generalities. It was 
possible, however, to gather 
from the vast length of the final 
communiqué that a certain amount had been 
accomplished. It was agreed in principle that 
nuclear weapons and missiles should be made 
available on the Continent. There was fairly 
general agreement that the time is ripe for an- 
other attempt to talk to Russia; this in spite 
of a somewhat ill-timed article by Mr. Dulles in 
Life magazine stating that any parley with 
Russia was doomed from the start by a dictum of 
Lenin’s that ‘promises are like pie-crusts, made 
to be broken.’ On the economic front it was 
determined that more aid to the under- 
developed countries would be a good thing and 
that a more liberal trade policy by America would 
be no bad thing either. 





These results have disappointed such diverse 
parties as some American Congressmen who have 
concluded that Mr. Dulles is not up to his job, 
the six Suez rebels in the House of Commons who 
consider that Britain is giving up too much of 
her sovereignty if she allows missile bases to be 
planted in Scotland (as has been mooted) and the 
Opposition who succeeded in mauling Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd pretty badly in the foreign affairs 
debate in Parliament. However, Mr. Bevan, who 
led the attack, found himself hampered by 
stresses inside the party and nothing much was 
made of it. 

All this has naturally not been allowed to pass 
without some comment from the Kremlin. 
Messrs. Khrushchev and Gromyko took advan- 
tage of the almost simultaneous meeting of the 
Supreme Soviet to say that a ‘summit’ meeting 
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European countries. The unsatisfactory feature 
of all this is purely that it has not been accom. 
panied by any concomitant diplomatic action, 

For NATO should be very careful not to let 
itself get into the position of a man besieged jp 
a fortress and resolved to stay there whatever 
things may look like outside. The morale of 
blockaded garrisons is notoriously shaky, and it 
is very doubtful whether that of the countries 
of Western Europe would stand a Prolonged 
future of sitting behind defences and Standing to 
at the rocket sites. At some point voices will be 
raised to ask what we have to be determined 
about, what positive aim is to be achieved by all 
this. If by then Mr. Dulles is still active as the 
Pope of the Pentagon, thundering excommunica- 
tions at any European ally who moves out of 
iine so far as to wish to promulgate some doubts 
about the wisdom of US diplomacy—or lack of 
diplomacy—he is likely to find himself without 
a congregation to preach at. It is not by stone. 
walling—nor by a Bevanite sauve qui peut—that 
the West will arrive at a peaceful state of co. 
existence with the Soviet Union. There is no 
substitute for a foreign policy backed by sufficient 
strength. 


of the Week 


is just about due and also that the szatus quo 
ought to be recognised; all this in addition te Mr. 
Bulganin’s NATO Christmas cards last week and 
a letter from Mr. K. to the New Statesman. 

President Eisenhower appears to have stood 
the strain of the meeting well enough in spite 
of the presence of numerous vultures looking for 
signs of approaching dissolution. He has returned 
to brood over the report of the Gaither Com- 
mittee which has advised him on the relative 
strengths of Russia and the West. From leaked 
accounts of their conciusions he has a good deal 
to worry about, for they concluded, apparently, 
that America stood in ‘the greatest peril of its 
history’ and that unless vast sums were spent on 
defence and anti-Communist measures ‘inevitable 
catastrophe’ threatened. 

In Cyprus Sir Hugh Foot has released a hun- 
dred detainees in time for Christmas with corre- 
sponding good effect on Cypriot morale. Arch- 
bishop Makarios leaving America after a pro- 
longed stay complained bitterly of United States 
neutrality on the issue. The second millenary of 
the death of Cicero has been celebrated with 
some pomp in Rome. Students of Mainz Uni- 
versity will wear beards this winter in dis- 
approval of their Rector. 

The Commons have. departed for Christmas 
with a bad end-of-term report. However, before 
the recess the Government succeeded in winning 
its foreign affairs debate and raising the salaries 
of senior executives on Public Boards. The Bank 
rate leak tribunal has finished its hearings. The 
executors of Bernard Shaw’s will have offered 
£500 to anyone who will devise a new British 
alphabet. A statue of Earl Balfour is to be 
erected, and Lord Salisbury has been appointed 
chairman of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments (England). 
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AND, mark you, I went there with 
the best of intentions — even 
though all that drivel in Paris had 
kept the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary away so long 
” that the debate had to be put off to 
Friday, of all unlikely days. Was not Christmas 
approaching, season of whatever-it-is and mellow 
whatever-it-is-fulness? Scrooge’s nephew, in fact, 
seemed to have the right idea: *. . . the only time 
I know of, in the long calendar of the year, when 
men and women seem by one consent to open 
their shut-up hearts freely, and to think of people 
below them as if they really were fellow-passen- 
gers to the grave, and not another race of people 
bound on other journeys.’ So, as my taxi sped 
through the Christmas-laden streets of the West 
End at the speed of frozen lard flowing uphill, 
I determined that I, too, would open my shut-up 
heart, would look with a kindly eye upon those 
below me, would radiate goodwill. 

Ah, but, you see, Scrooge’s nephew had never 
heard the Foreign Secretary making a speech. 
After ten minutes of this perfectly dreadful stuff 
my goodwill had vanished with the last rose of 
summer. Hoylake UDC stood there, his pink nose 
a-quiver above his script, and read it out in a 
kind of plainsong chant, without the smallest trace 
of expression, understanding, or even interest. I 
have on occasion heard his courtesy impugned; he 
will not give way for interjections, it is said, as 
even the Prime Minister (albeit with a shockingly 
surly mien) will. On this charge, at any rate, Hoy- 
lake UDC is acquitted. He gives way so rarely 
because he simply does not see the Member who 
wishes to intervene; and he fails to see the inter- 
vening Member because he fears to raise his eyes 
from the text before him (even though, in this 
case, it was so bad that there seems to be the 
strongest likelihood that he wrote it himself) even 
for a moment, lest he lose what slight grip he may 
be lucky enough to have on the proceedings. 
Alexander Woollcott used to quote with relish an 
ineffable line from a thriller by William le Queux : 
‘The head of a murdered woman was certainly an 
odd thing for a man to be carrying in his luggage; 
the mystery had now assumed the proportions of 
a veritable enigma.’ Well, the present Foreign 
Secretary is an odd thing for the Prime Minister— 
any Prime Minister, even this one—to be carrying 
in his Government; the mystery has long since 
assumed the proportions of a very veritable 
enigma indeed. 

For—and this is something which only emerges 
clearly from a reading of the Foreign Secretary’s 
speech, so infallible is his gift (a sort of inverted 
Midas touch) for making everything he says sound 
like nonsense—he was, by and large, right. His 
case was largely vitiated, it is true, and not merely 
by his delivery; like every non-swimmer he in- 
sisted on leaping in at the deep end, and was soon 
gulping unhealthy mouthfuls of chlorinated 
Marxism, Marxism being one of the many things 
Hoylake UDC knows nothing about. But when 
he said—I mean read—things like this: ‘As we 
see it, there has emerged a consistent record of 
Soviet deeds since the war all pointing to a policy 
of expansion . . . they want to freeze the status 
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quo in Eastern Europe .. . to split off Western 
Germany . . . to divide Europe from the United 
Kingdom and the United States, and to divide the 
United Kingdom from the United States... . 
A Summit Meeting which is an abject failure 
would increase tension rather than diminish it 
. . .—when he said things like this, it is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that he was saying sooth. 

Which only serves to make yet more inexplic- 
able the enigrna I mentioned earlier. For by the 
time he had finished (he was, incidentally, woe- 
fully thrown out of his stride by a goon in the 
Public Gallery, of whom more anon), the Oppo- 
sition had its fangs deep into the throat of the 
debate, and they did not thereafter let go. Yet 
it need not have been so; a Foreign Secretary who 
had displayed some interest in, and grasp upon, 
his theme might have tilted the whole balance of 
advantage the other way, and might even have 
roused a genuine feeling of enthusiasm for the 
NATO conference, even if not for the acres of 
pitiful twaddle that emerged therefrom. 

Well, Mr. Macmillan may ponder on his own 
troubles; but we have troubles of our own. For, 
bad though our present Foreign Secretary is, he 
is a great statesman compa-ed to the alternative 
which faces the country if there should be an 
election and if the Labour Party should win it. 
Mr. Bevan’s speech was in one sense a triumph 
the like of which, all were agreed, the House of 
Commons has not heard since the greatest days of 
the Member for Woodford. At the end of this 
magnificent oration the Oppos:tion cheered for 
minutes on end; on and on rolled the great wave 
of sound, gathering strength and volume and 
fierceness as it went. Wriggling with pleasure, as 
‘well he might have been, Mr. Bevan sat amid 
the huzzas, while the Tories remained numb and 
silent, except for Mr. Sandys who, povrsibly be- 
cause he had just heard a very good joke or pos- 
sibly not, roared with laughter. And yet I snivered 
as I listened to the Labour Party cheering, ard Mr. 
Gaitskell in his hammock and ten thousand files 
away. For it is true that Mr. Bevan had dis- 
mantled the Foreign Secretary and left him in 
pieces all over the floor; it is true that his oration 
(though, like many speeches which are great to 
hear, it does not read nearly so well) was a splen- 
did succession of splendid periods, splendidly 
delivered; it is true that he faltered only once 
(when asked whether the practice of flying 
H-bombs on standing patrol had existed under 
the Labour Government, it was clear that he 
did not know, despite the fact that he was 
denouncing the Government for having been 
ignorant until the other day that it was happening 
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WE have received, from Sydney, a Synopsis of Latin 
Grammar, in one sheet. Think of that, gentle reader— 
a Latin Accidence from Botany Bay! [We wish it had 
not cost, in postage, the sum of four-and-cightpence. 
This is not a solitary instance of the great expense to 
which we are often put by Colonial transmissjons.] 
The author is Mr. CARMICHAEL, a well-informed and 
well-intentioned scholar, who left Scotland last year 
to assist in the establishment of the Sydney University. 
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now), and that he had one classic riposte. (“You 
cannot be deader than dead, he declared, and 
when Mr. Philip Bell—of course—interjected 
‘Dishonoured,’ Nye replied: ‘All these terms are 
ceasing to be meaningful in this relationship, 
because honour implies a relation between a man 
and his social wode, but if society is itself 
destroyed, nothing either honourable or dis- 
honourable will be left.’) 

But when all was said and cheered, Mr. Bevan’s 
speech was what Mr. Hagerty would call unadul- 
terated rot. At Brighton Mr. Bevan coined a 
phrase—‘the deadly dangerous polarisation of the 
world’ (and my word! but didn’t it sound good 
in his accent, with his weak ‘r’ and the beautiful 
sound of his Celtic long ‘a’)—and it is now clear 
that the shallowness and ignorance that the 
phrase represents really are Mr. Bevan’s sub- 
stitute for political thinking. Indeed, he used the 
very phrase again during his speech, and made it 
worse by varying it; it ran‘... what we must 
Strive to avoid is getting the world polarised by 
these two irrational attitudes.” And these two 
‘irrational attitudes, stigmatised equally by Mr. 
Bevan, are the Russian attitude that the West is 
hell-bent on dominating the world, and the 
Western attitude that Russia is ditto. Now if Mr. 
Bevan really believes that these attitudes are 
equally irrational, then the prospects for Britain 
and the Western alliance, should Mr. Bevan 
become Foreign Secretary, are grim indeed. 

Yet it is clear that he does believe precisely 
that. He quoted with scorn passages of the Paris 
communiqué: “This materialistic, atheistic des- 
potism, aimed at dominating the world, is a for- 
midable challenge . . . one basic weakness was 
the Soviet attempt to suppress what, in the long 
run, was not repressible, namely, ihe destre for 
freedom ...,’ and after the second passage 
actually went on to say, “Every single distortion is 
imported into it.’ Well, does Mr. Bevan not think 
that Communism is a formidable challenge? Does 
he really think that Hungary, say, is no concern 
of ours, and to call such things by their true names 
is to import distortions? Yes, he does; and have 
we not good reason to fear the prospect of any- 
body whose thinking is as warped as this becoming 
Foreign Secretary? As for Mr. Gaitskell, what he 
must have thought as he read the accounts of 
the debate does not bear dwelling upon. Mr. 
Bevan has taken the opportunity of his Leader’s 
absence to give the Labour Party a good, hard 
shove, not to the Left—for the instability of the 
party's latitudinal movements is notorious—but 
backwards; backwards, that is, towards the dis- 
credited idea of the Third Force, of a great 
mediator who shall speak with tones of wisdom 
and breadth of understanding to both factions (the 
great mediator, it is hardly necessary to add, has 
silver hair and a Welsh accent) and in doing so 
may quietly, and with the best intentions and 
the sincerest of regrets, destroy the world. 

Nevertheless, until the uproar during the Prime 
Minister's speech, the rest of the debate was anti- 
climax, though Mr. Shinwell, to a regrettably 
empty house, larrupped Mr. Bevan’s fallacies all 
over the green leather, waving his arms about in 
great cabman gestures as he did so, and Lord 
Hinchingbrooke spoke for the rebels in a speech 
the like of which I for one have not heard since 
1 saw Waiting for Godot. ‘We are absoluteiy at 
variance,’ he said, ‘with what I may call, for 
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brevity’s sake, the Liberal concept of the 
mechanistic Society of Nations, founded on a 
spurious morality’ (dig that crazy brevity, man!) 
‘We are against,’ he continued, ‘the process of 
counting heads [I suppose I would be considered 
an impossibly vulgar fellow if I were to suggest 
that the reason Lord Hinchingbrooke is against 
counting heads is that he doesn’t appear to have 
one himself.] We are against majority decision. 
We are against the concept of collective security 
{look, cobber, he said it; if he’d meant something 
else he'd have said something else, wouldn't he?] 
... We are becoming convinced... that 
American Liberalism, with its many agents all 
over the world and many agents in this country, 
too, is depriving us, the British, of our independ- 
ence, manceuvring against our Empire and against 
our points of military strength. . . 

When the Prime Minister came to wind up, the 
fight was lost and he knew it. For two-thirds of 
his speech, therefore, he did not depart from the 
safe ground of cliché and platitude (though he 
really must beware, when someone who has read 
it is listening, of describing Mein Kampf as a ‘very 
long and very dull book’; it is not very long, and 
if Mr. Macmillan thinks it is dull he should try 
reading some of his own speeches), and just as 
everyone thought he would coast safely home 
with the whole House asleep, he dropped his dog- 
end into the petrol-pump, with his handling of the 
bombs-in-planes-before-1951 issue. The Oppo- 
sition blew up in a suspiciously mushroom-shaped 
cloud. ‘Cheat, cheat, cheat!’ they yelled. ‘Twister,’ 
screamed Mr. Bence, looking as if he was about 
to have an apoplectic fit. ‘Gitahtovit!’ bellowed 
Mr. Lindgren. The House had woken up with a 
vengeance, and the last crumb Mr. Macmillan 
hoped to salvage had vanished down the plug-hole 
with the remains of their nightly Horlicks. I sup- 
pose the one thing that Mr. Macmillan may pride 
himself upon is that when he was interrupted, as 
Hoylake UDC had been, from the Public Gallery, 
his Guards training stood him in good stead, and 
he neither looked up nor faltered in his delivery. 
The interrupters (a man for the Foreign Secre- 
tary, a woman for the Prime Minister) announced 
themselves as speaking for the League of Empire 
Loyalists. ‘Interdependence is treason,’ they 
piped (if this unsavoury organisation really wants 
to get anywhere, let it choose hecklers with less 
ridiculous voices), and added to the amusement 
they had generated by meekly trotting up the 
stairs and out of the Gallery before the attendants 
got anywhere near them. But the woman’s inter- 
ruption of Mr. Macmillan added to the proceed- 
ings the final touch of bathos that his speech 
lacked, and he sat down to a cheer from his own 
side that could more properly be described as 
a grunt. 

And so the Labour Party went off with its 
collective tail well up, not to say wagging the dog. 
Yet will it really signify—signify in the long run? 
I trust not, and I trust that Mr. Gaitskell, wherever 
he is, also trusts not. The week’s trading figures 
show a great profit for the Opposition in general 
and Mr. Bevan in particular; but the annual audit 
may show a very different picture. They would 
have gained very little on balance if they had 
enabled the Tory Party to go to the country on 
a slogan as simple as—what shall I say? —“Whose 
finger on the trigger?’ 

TAPER 
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THE FOREIGN OFFICE’s scheme to get 
the Allies to favour a settlement of 
the Palestine problem on the basis 
of Israel’s 1947 frontiers—i.e., the 
boundaries laid down by the UN 
partition of Palestine plan—seems 
to have been thwarted. Nobody ex- 
cept the Turks seems to have been very interested 
in it, and even the Arabs did not welcome it. Not 
that the Foreign Office will for long be deterred 
by little things like that. The history of its attitude 
to the 1947 frontiers is pure fantasy. The time to 
support the 1947 frontiers was 1947. But when the 
UN voted in favour of the partition plan on 
November 29, 1947, Britain abstained. From then 
until the beginning of the Palestine war in 1948 
the Labour Government and the Foreign Office 
did everything they could to sabotage the plan— 
and they were successful. One would have ex- 
pected, therefore, that prudence if not decency 
would have prevented the Foreign Office ever 
mentioning the 1947 frontiers again. But since Sir 
Anthony Eden’s unfortunate Guildhall speech in 
November, 1955, the 1947 frontiers have been in 
the foreground of Britain’s Palestine policy—ex- 
cept, of course, for the two or three months 
following the Suez intervention. Obviously reason 
has nothing to do with all this, so it is no use 
pointing out that appeasement at other people's 
expense did not work very well at Munich; that 
appeasement of the Arabs has been consistently 
unsuccessful; that before making her reparations 
agreement with Israel Germany was threatened 
by the Arabs with trade sanctions, but paid no 
attention—and her trade with the Arabs has since 
multiplied by three; and that in France’s recent 
negotiations with Egypt the subject of Palestine 
was never mentioned. The 1947 frontiers will con- 
tinue to occupy in British foreign policy much the 
same place as does Chiang Kai-shek in America. 
* * * 





OTHER NEWSPAPERS and periodicals have been 
awarding their accolade to the men, women, 
children, dogs, films, and starlets of 1957; as a 
last-minute addition, I would like to announce my 
own prize for the silly ass of the year. It goes 
unhesitatingly not—as you might expect—to a 
certain member of the Government, but to Mr. 
James Hagerty, Press Secretary to the White 
House. Many people will have read transcripts of 
Mr. Hagerty’s ludicrous press conferences on 
occasions when the President has been ill, with 
their detailed accounts of the movements of the 
President’s pulse, temperature and bowels. But 
last week Art Buchwald, the New York Herald 
Tribune's entertaining Paris columnist, did a neat 
parody of them—so close to the original, in fact, 
that it was not until I was well stuck into it that 
I realised it was a parody. Mr. Hagerty himself 
did not realise; he hurriedly issued a denial, and 
spent his next conference denouncing Buchwald, 
even going so far as pathetically to beg the New 
York Herald Tribune to give his remarks equal 
play with Buchwald’s on the front page. This the 
Tribune did; but it also carried a further contri- 
bution from Art Buchwald on the subject, and if 
anybody takes Mr. Hagerty seriously again I shall 
be surprised. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


A COUPLE OF WEEKS AGO Sir Hugh Foot’s govern. 
orship of Cyprus appeared to be following the 
traditional depressing course; good :ntensions 
without good advice are a quick road to disaster 
in such cases. But by his actions in the last fey 
days Sir Hugh has proved his critics, myself 
among them, to have been wrong. He has shown 
courage, good will, and good sense; in particular 
by calling off the auxiliary forces, and allowing 
the Greek Cypriots to celebrate when they want 
to celebrate, he appears to have changed the 
atmosphere in the island completely. True, his 
troubles are only beginning. What seems like 
good will to the Greeks must seem like bad faith 
to the Turks, who have for so long relied op 
British backing. Nor can the Greek Cypriots 
necessarily be kept indefinitely in a state of gay, 
rather than terrorist, animation; the delight in 
having a sympathetic Governor will survive only 
it he can find some way to break the diplomatic 
deadlock which clouds the future of Cyprus, 
Nevertheless Sir Hugh has taken the essential first 
steps. He has shown that Britain is not simply an 
occupying power with no interest in the island’s 
future except to ensure that it will continue to be 
coloured red on maps; and he has done much 
to wipe out the ugly memory of the past months, 


+ * * 


MR. GEORGE BROWN gratuitously gave the game 
away on television the other night, when he was 
asked about differences in the Labour Party over 
foreign policy. His reply was to say, in effect, 
that the party leaders had taken darn good care 
that there would be no visible differences, by 
sitting up half Thursday night to iron them out, 
And this, I think, is one reason why the 
Opposition’s ‘triumph’ in the Heuse on Friday 
rang so hollowly outside Westminster. As The 
Times (playing Tadpole to Taper?) said in its 
leader last Monday, ‘for many thinking and 
sensitive people there is a feeling of relief when 
Parliament rises for a recess’; and the reason is 
that the electorate, like Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
has realised that ‘a great deal of Parliamentary 
time is occupied by sham fights on matters 
irrelevant to our real problems.’ Elsewhere in his 
weekend speech Sir Hartley said: ‘It is... 
fatal to have . . . merely a Tory foreign policy, 
or a Labour foreign policy; there ought to bea 
British foreign policy.’ I agree with his con- 
clusion, but surely it would be a good thing if 
to start with there was a Tory foreign policy and 
a Labour foreign policy. After reading last week's 
debate, as far as I can see there is neither. 


* * * 


Maladroit Speech by Mr. Lloyd.—Manchester 
Guardian. 
A tired performance, this, everybody thought. 
—The Times. 
Mr. Lloyd made a hash of it again.—Sunday 
Dispatch. 
ea 
There was Mr. Selwyn Lloyd . . . in manner 
confident, authoritative, showing no trace of his 
hesitancy of the past—‘A Student of Politics, 
Sunday Times. 
PHAROS 
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His Fordship 


By D. W. 


mona the stars that 

paled when Sputnik 
] rose in the fore- 
head of the morning sky 
was the American star 
that had been long lord 
of the ascendant, the 
primacy and inevitable, 





effortless, 


if not 
superiority of the American industrial system, the 
great open secret, open but largely inimitable, of 
‘know-how’ embodied, in sober history and in 
myth, in the name of Henry Ford. True, the 
demigod who fell like an erring archangel 


with near the speed of light, Mr. Charlie 
Wilson, quondam Secretary of Defence, was 
an ornament of General Motors. True, the 
other high malefactor (much more guilty in my 
opinion than the cheerfully illiterate Charlie) was 
Mr. George Humphrey, of the Marcus A. Hanna 
Company and the United States Treasury, repre- 
sentative banker-businessman of the type that 
Henry Ford I feared, hated, despised. But great 
systems of mythology live by their first-class 
symbols, and there can be no doubt that Ford 
was the symbol. It was not merely a Balliol 
parlour-trick when Mr. Aldous Huxley made him 
the eponymous hero of a new system of 
chronology in Brave New World. When M. André 
Siegfried asked the world to choose between Ford 
and Gandhi, he was not being paradoxical in 
the manner of a too clever normalien. When 
pious pilgrims went to Detroit to worship the 
Assembly Line and to beg of the Oracle the 
‘secret of high wages,’ they were not merely fools 
or dupes. But now, ‘ "Tis mute the word they went 
to hear on high Dodona Mountain.’ It is possible 
that one is being unjust to Detroit, but it is in the 
vast, bloated, ungirdled monsters, with their out- 
rageously falsified fronts, their preposterously 
steatopygous rears, taking up more and more of 
the roads, more and more of the revenue that is 
diverted to make bigger and better roads, filling 
the pages of the newspapers and the shining 
magazines with their preposterous and now 
ironically embittering advertising, interrupting 
Mary Martin in Annie Get Your Gun to hymn 
the glories of the new Pontiac, that the American 
public, more and more alarmed, more and more 
angry, sees, and rightly sees, one of the main 
causes of deep national discomfiture and real 
national danger. Some may regret that the first 
Pontiac, the Indian chief who besieged the 
original French village of Detroit, did not suc- 
ceed in destroying it and that M. de la Mothe 
Cadillac ever had the idea of founding it. 

For it is one of the revealing aspects of the 
Ford legend—and the Ford fact—that Detroit 
owes its world eminence, its successful elimina- 
tion of all competing American centres to the 
accidents that brought to it an ingenious 








*Forp EXPANSION AND CHALLENGE: 1915-1933. 
Allan Nevins and Frank Ernest Hill. (Scribner’s, 

95.) 

Henry Forp. By Roger Burlinghame. (Hutchin- 
son: The Stratford Library, 12s. 6d.) 

Forty YEARS WITH Forp. By Charles E. Soren- 
sn with Samuel T. Williamson. (Cape, 21s.) 
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mechanic, bored with farm life and endowed with 
that mysterious tenacity, intuition, intermittent 
but blinding brilliance that we name, but do not 
explain, by calling ‘genius.’ Henry Ford, as these 
three books* make plain, was not a modern 
businessman of the ‘togetherness’ school. (Neither 
was nor is Mr. Wilson.) He despised the apparatus 
of ‘business administration,’ hated records, cost 
accounting, paperwork, advertising (that had to 
be paid for, free advertising he loved. After all, it 
was flattery, and he was—or became—an abso- 
lute monarch, and so necessarily loved flattery). 
Few in modern American business would be 
classed as less likely to succeed. And once or 
twice he did skirt the edge of disaster by his 
blind belief in his star, as bemused by belief in 
his Fortune as were Napoleon or Hitler. But ‘si 
monumentum, there is modern Detroit, there 
is the River Rouge plant. There is Dagen- 
ham. There is Cork. There is more than the 
plants; there is the Detroit way of life. It matters 
little that Ford despised the elaborate social 
rituals of the very rich as John D. Rockefeller I 
had done before him. The complacent world of 
Grosse Pointe, fons et origo mali today, is also 
a Ford creation. 


Here we have three explanations of how Ford 
performed, what he achieved, what he failed to 
achieve, but fortunately no attempt to explain 
why he behaved that way. There is no easy 
psychoanalysis of ‘what made Henry run.’ We are 
shown, at varying degrees of profundity and 
learning, what he did. There is, of course, no com- 
parison between the second volume of the great 
Nevins and Hill history and the two slight narra- 
tives that are linked with it. If possible, the new 
volume of the great work is even better than 
the first. It is not only that the authors have 
worked themselves more into the material, but 
that the pattern becomes more dramatic. For 
Ford, canonised, nearly deified by 1914, becomes 
a more complicated, less happy, less admirable, 
more debatable character in volume II. He is 
now threatened in his solitary eminence by the 
rise of General Motors. He is humiliated in face 
of the world by the odious Chicago Tribune 
libel trial. He becomes involved in the tragic 
and disastrous enstrangement from his son. The 
pacifist, radical, austere, idealistic and credulous 
village blacksmith of genius who made Model T 
becomes the suspicious, cruel, vain, mendacious, 
sometimes malignant despot of the Dearborn 
Independent with its anti-Semitism, the patron 
of Harry Bennett with his strong-arm squads, the 
‘goons,’ the complacent receiver of an Order from 
Hitler, the domestic and industrial despot who 
recalls sometimes Hitler, sometimes Stalin. There 
is a consensus among the authors of these less 
than hagiographical accounts that Ford I lived 
too long, that the premature death of Edsel (for 
which Ford I had some direct and more indirect 
responsibility) was not merely a personal tragedy 
but a near-disaster for the firm. It may be, as 
Messrs. Nevins and Hill suggest, that it was 
reasonable resentment at the incompetence of the 
judge of Macomb County which led Ford to 
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Being made the victim of a quiz programme, 
which disillusioned the naively idealistic Ford. 
But something ought to be allowed for the 
revelation of the lengths to which the Republican 
Party, about to undergo its greatest disgraces (to 
date), went in order to defeat Ford's campaign 
for the Senate, only entered into at the pressing 
request of Woodrow Wilson, for the general 
moral let-down associated with the name of 
Harding, the acceptance of the maxim ‘the busi- 
ness of the United States is business,’ the collapse 
of the absurd but symptomatic ‘Ford for Presi- 
dent’ boom. And more ought to be allowed for 
the now nearly universal pean of praise that 
sounded in Ford's ears. Like Voltaire’s satrap, 
he heard every day: 


Que son mérite est extréme! 

Que de grace, que de grandeur! 

Ah combien monseigneur 

Doit étre content de lui-méme! 
Ford, unlike the satrap, did not get bored with 
the flattery. Indeed, he did not notice how 
irrelevant most of it had become. The great 
pioneer days of the $5 daily wage were long in 
the past. Ford was not only no longer the model 
employer, he was not even a good employer any 
more than he was a mechanical pioneer. In face 
of mounting sales resistance and cries of near- 
despair from the Ford dealers, he clung to 
Model T. Today, his resistance to change is not 
quite so absurd as it seemed then. If he was 
wrong to cherish his beloved planetary trans- 
mission, he was not wrong in seeing in the 
passion for ‘style,’ for the annu1l model, an end 
to the basic Ford principle of cheap, mass pro- 
duction of long-lived and austerely efficient 
means of transportation. Cars were on their way 
to being a kind of costume jewellery, designed 
to suit the fancies of women more than the needs 
of men. What Ford I would have thought of the 
Edsel is not beyond speculation, though it may be 
beyond ordinary printing. 

All of these books are fascinating, and all of 
them help, unintentionally, to explain the 
present American predicament. Even General 
Motors did and does no basic research. Detroit 
has not been and is not even now the univer- 
sally accepted centre of automotive pioneering. 
Oxford, Paris, Turin are among its most effective 
rivals. But Detroit does not know or will not 
admit this. Mr. William Whyte has asked the 
question—and answered it negatively—does 
anyone listen to the lavish advertising praise 
of American industrial methods paid for (out of 
tax-freed revenue) by American business? The 
American. public has not listened credulously 
enough to please the businessman. But the busi- 
nessman, listened and believed as 
credulously as any monarch. Mr. Sorensen tells 
us of Ford’s pained surprise when his faithful 
employees voted for the United Automobile 
Workers instead of the tame huuse union of the 
shocked out 


alas, has 


paternal master. American business, 


of its dream of effortless superiority. wonders what 
has happened, wonders if new advertising tech- 
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niques will bring back the sweet sleep they owed 
yesterday. The answer, I believe, is no. The Ford 
Motor Company, unluckily for it, launched an 
advertising campaign at the very moment that 
the Russians launched the sputniks. ‘The whole 
world seems smaller with Ford’s new interceptor 
V-8 engine.’ It seems smaller indeed, but not 
because of anything done by Ford or in Detroit. 





Over the Rouge and Grosse Pointe and Madison 
Avenue the sputniks have sailed, saying for all 
the world to hear, the traditional ‘Mene, mene 
tekel, upharsin. The peoples of the world (in- 
cluding the Americans) have their eyes elsewhere 
than on the new Ford or new Chevrolet, or 
even the new Cadillac and Lincoln. ‘And echoes 
list to silence now where Gods told lies of old. 


Star in the East 


By JAMES LUNT 


NE Christmas Eve, not many years since, I 

was camping out in the desert beyond Jor- 
dan when it suddenly struck me that I was in the 
wrong place for the time and date. It was above 
Bethlehem that the Three Wise Men from the 
East saw The Star, and Bethlehem was within my 
reach providing I drove hard and fast across the 
flinty steppes, down and across the great rift of 
the Jordan, and up through barren Judza into 
Bethlehem itself. So I called Musleh Hamid, the 
Bedouin driver who served me faithfully for three 
years without once comprehending how the mind 
of Western man works, and Christian and Muslim 
we embarked together on the pilgrimage. 


When it was all over, I wished we had never 
started but had stayed instead in the desert; where 
it is easier to believe in the story of The Star than 
ever it is in commercialised Bethlehem; where the 
faith burns more brightly and more indestructibly 
than it seems to do in softer and easier places; 
and where, for some reason, Christianity has in- 
finitely more meaning that it has in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre itself. ‘Yallah, ya wallad, 
I said to Muslch. ‘You must drive faster than this 
if we are to arrive in Beit Lahem before mid- 
night.’ Musleh clearly considered this fixation 
with time to be yet another example of the 
peculiar workings of the English mind, since with 
him it was always better to travel than to arrive. 

The Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem needs 
no description by me, nor for that matter does 
the midnight ceremony on Christmas Eve which 
the BBC has made familiar to millions. It was 
the behaviour of the pilgrims which startled me, 
revolting my instincts, and leaving an abiding 
memory of something curiously pagan—like a 
Druid sabbath beneath Stonehenge. As we 
struggled to make our way through a milling mass 
of people of every age, colour and race, the 
Jordanian policemen, in the curious spiked hel- 
mets decreed by Peake Pasha for the Arab Legion, 
beat and abused the bystanders to make a way for 
my honourable person. Musleh, who had the 
nomad’s contempt for the townsman, laid about 
him with a will, openly regretting that he had left 
his camel-stick in his tent. ‘Blows are the only 
thing these Christian dogs will understand,’ he 
yelled over his shoulder, thereby placing me in a 
different category from the rest of my co- 
religionists. 

The press was stifling and the stench almost 
overpowering. Too nice a feeling about stink must 
mean daily discomfort in the East, and I have long 
been inured to smells, yet this was almost more 
than I could stand. Guttering candles spilled over, 
dribbling wax illuminating the 


over us and 


tawdriness and tinsel. Bearded monks, tonsured 


friars, patriarchs both Latin and Orthodox, Copts, 
Armenians, Maronites, Catholics and Protestants, 
struggled and fought to get a better view of the 
ceremonies. An elderly Arab woman, the tears 
pouring down her cheeks as she genuflected, was 
thrust rudely aside by some officious cleric as he 
elbowed his way through the press. When she 
feebly protested he subjected her to unclerical and 
un-Christian abuse. 

I wondered what the Three Wise Men would 
have done if their way to the manger had been 
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blocked by such an ill-mannered, obstreperous 
and superstitious horde. Would they have tid. 
den back to the East, their gifts of gold, frankip. 
cense and myrrh still in their saddle-bags? Woulg 
the great story of Christmas have ever been told? 
The superb chanting and solemn liturgy did no 
wholly succeed in banishing these speculations, 
although at the time I blamed them on a staunchly 
presbyterian upbringing. 





We returned that same night across a desert 
silver in the moon to our tents. It was time for the 
dawn prayer when we arrived and Musleh went 
straight to join his companions in their prostra. 
tions towards the East. ‘Allah ’] Akhbar, they 
called. ‘God is great. There is no God but God, 
and Mahommed is the Prophet of God.’ There, 
far out in the desert and stripped of all the 
tawdriness and ‘imagery, it was easy to believe in 
the message of Christmas—far easier than it had 
been in Bethlehem. 


My musings were interrupted by Musleh return. 
ing from his prayers. ‘We Muslimeen are simple 
folk,’ he said. ‘We prefer to pray like this. Will 
you be going to Beit Lahem again next year?’ 

‘No,’ I replied. ‘Nor ever again, either.’ 


The Forbidding Fifties 


By STRIX 


VT snAveE a distrust of labels. 

When I was young the vogue for them, 
though vestigial by modern standards, was not 
to be ignored. The age-group, the income-bracket, 
even the IQ had not been invented; and I like to 
think that the clever and devoted men whose life- 
work now consists of subdividing their com- 
patriots into categories and sticking labels on to 
them led in those days more rewgrding, open-air 
lives studying the foundations of matriarchy in 
Polynesia or measuring with calipers the occiputs 
of Naga tribesmen. 

But labels were in the air. They were vague 
labels, generic rather than specific. The War 
Profiteer of my early boyhood merged logically 
and imperceptibly into Punch’s Post-War Sports- 
man (‘We're all used to roughing it, so I’m sure 
no one will mind drinking his port out of a cham- 
pagne glass’). Then there were the New Poor, 
huddled not ungracefully over silver tea-things 
before an ancestral but an empty hearth. I did 
not know personally anybody to whom these 
labels could be affixed, but I did not question 
their authenticity. 

Before long I realised that a label had been 
attached to me and my contemporaries. We were 
the Post-War Generation: deprived, maladjusted, 
imbued with a deep, unspoken grievance against 
our elders who had brought chads on the worid. 

I took the view that my elders, at any rate those 
whom I knew or had known, had conducted 
themselves in a very honourable and gallant way 
during the late war. Although that war had cost 
my family dear, I felt disinclined to endorse the 
blank cheque for self-pity and rancour to which 
my label entitled me, and I cannot remember any 
of my contemporaries whose attitude differed 
from mine. It seems, in retrospect, unlikely that 
we should have won the Second World War if the 


Post-War Generation of the First had been even 
half as far round the bend as the publicists said 
it was. 

The Bright Young People, arriving about this 
time, slightly obscured the issue, as does the man, 
smiling genially and looking in the wrong direc- 
tion, who in a photograph of carnage or disaster 
so often obtrudes in the foreground. It was not 
only in the fact that about half the Bright Young 
People were female that they differed from the 
Angry Young Men of today. There were—if 
possible—more basic differences. The Bright 
Young People were not professional writers or 
artists. They lacked the talent, and they con- 
spicuously lacked the sense of half-baked pur- 
pose, which give the Angry Young Men some 
claim to their quasi-oracular status. They were 
simply young ladies and gentlemen who behaved 
in an extravagant way, got talked about, and 
should, in their elders’ view, have known better. 

Perhaps the silliest of all labels are those which 
are applied to decades. The Naughty Nineties is 
so far the only case where a single, unchallenged 
epithet has stuck; but, my goodness, it has stuck! 
For the novelist, the film-producer, the essayist, 
the script-writer, the popular artist, the period 
1890-1899 is permanently preserved in a kind of 
aspic. The can-can, the green carnation, the 
Yellow Book—everybody knows where he is 
when these landmarks are evoked. They may not 
have been discernible as landmarks at the time, 
but they jolly well are landmarks now, and have 
been for years. It is scarcely conceivable that they 
will ever be lost sight of. 

For some fortuitous reason nobody fastened 
a label on to the first decade of our century, and 
the second was gutted by a war. But through the 
mists of time the hectic, jazz-mad Twenties are 
already projecting a distinct and raffish person- 
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ality; and every intelligent undergraduate has 
the feel of the equivocal Thirties, compact of 
betrayals and strange loyalties, of vicarious 
chivalry in Spain and inexcusable apathy in 
Westminster and Whitehall. 

The Forties, which began with Dunkirk, the 
Battle of Britain and Wavell’s victories in Libya 
and ended with potato-rationing, the Lynskey 
Tribunal and the Groundnuts Scheme, will 
probably claim asylum under the mantle of Mars. 
But the juggernaut of over-simplification, almost 
hourly stimulated by the media of mass-com- 
munication, is bound to find a label for the 
Fifties. What will it be? 

Thus far (touch wood) the Fifties seem to have 
been an inconclusive interlude. A bitter, three- 
year war ended, and has been largely forgotten. 
A military fiasco, lasting five weeks, seems more 
likely to survive as a ‘landmark,’ just as in the 
Thirties a European civil war now blurs in most 
memories the formidable aggressions of Italy and 


Japan. 


City and 


By JOHN 





pina, the Athens of the North, Caledonia’s 
sed city, is without doubt the finest 
capital in these islands, and I am told by those 
who know their Europe better than I that only 
Prague approaches it for romance of outline. 
And what makes Edinburgh so distinguished a 
capital is a variety of assets: the excellence of 
Scottish architects whether Georgian or earlier; 
the historical associations of places like Holy- 
rood and St. Giles and the Castle; the durability 
of the building stone admirably adapted to re- 
ceive the strong mouldings and sculpture in 
which the Scots delight; the excellence of all de- 
tails such as granite setts in the roads, paving 
stones, old lamp posts where they survive, iron 
railings, street nameplates, front doors and win- 
dows with the original glazing bars; the brood- 
ing presence of Arthur’s Seat and, above every- 
thing, the contrast between the Old Town with 
its narrow wynds and gables on one hill and the 
New Town with its superbly proportioned streets, 
crescents, terraces and squares. These last pro- 
claim the Scottish genius for classic architec- 
ture in Georgian and early Victorian times. 

It seems almost incredible that the town coun- 
cil of so glorious a city as this should deliberately 
plan to murder its greatest asset as it is going 
to do on January 9, unless wiser counsels on 
the council prevail, by diverting heavy traffic 
such as buses and lorries through the quiet streets 
of the New Town from Randolph Crescent (near 
the Waters of Leith village) to London Road via 
Ainslie, Moray and Drummond Places. The first 
Step in this programme is the destruction of the 
trees in Randolph Crescent. Local protests have 
been made by Moray McLaren, Sir Compton 
Mackenzie and Mr. Fenwick, who is a member 
of the Randolph Crescent Proprietors’ Com- 
mittee. This scheme really amounts to taking all 
the quiet, the dignity and the character from a 
residential quarter. It is the equivalent of making 
Regent's Park in London open to buses. But the 
traffic problem in Edinburgh is nothing like so 
great as it is in London. And I would advise 
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The world, as a world, has been at peace. But 
it has not found in this condition, which has now 
obtained for twelve years, any grounds for self- 
congratulation or for solace. A tendency to 
worry over matters almost as far beyond their 
ken as beyond their control has lowered the 
spirits of many thoughtful citizens; and the un- 
happy couple who, after putting their children 
to death, committed suicide a year or so ago be- 
cause life in the atomic age was too terrible to 
contemplate are almost certainly more typical of 
the Fifties than Aubrey Beardsley was of the 
Nineties. 

Whatever label our rather ulcerous decade is 
going to finish up with, it is a bit late to do any- 
thing about it now. One is entitled to hope that 
the Sixties will deserve a less forbidding one; 
but since advances in science and in education 
will have given us more to worry about and 
increased the number of worriers, the pzospect 
of 1960-1969 being remembered as (say) the 
Frabjous Sixties seems at the moment remote. 








those who think Edinburgh traffic is great to 
come down to London before Christmas next 
year and see what real traffic blocks are like. 
More than Bath, Cheltenham, Brighton, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Ludlow, Bristol, Dublin or Cork, 
Edinburgh is the most beautiful town in these 
islands. It is unique in having in its centre acres 
of magnificent Georgian residential streets whose 
charm comes from the very fact that they are 
exempt from buses and heavy traffic. Perhaps the 
Edinburgh Town Council may even now decide 
to preserve a chief part of their city from such 
disturbance, for noise and out-of-proportion 
buses and lorries are every bit as much murderers 
of landscape as are concrete lamp standards and 
ill-shaped buildings. 


PEERS AND COMPLEXES 

I am very interested in peers. I always have 
been. I like them very much. This may be because 
I am a snob, but I don’t think that it can entirely 
be that, for I really prefer obscure peers to well- 
known ones and I don’t mind at all about whether 
they are old or new creations. And in consider- 
ing the debate about whether or not there should 
be hereditary peers I thought of one point, and 
it is an important one which the peers themselves 
will be too modest to mention. A man born to 
be a peer, whatever people may say about the 
disadvantages of titles, starts with an asset. Most 
people like to know a lord and then to be in- 
different to his title, but they aren't really. And 
a peer or a peer’s heir is definitely someone so 
long as we have a monarchical system in this 
country. Therefore, all peers and their heirs start 
with an asset. There is not such a thing as a 
superiority complex, but there is such a thing 
as an inferiority complex, and peers have no 
need to suffer from that. There is, therefore, 
every chance that they will be pleasanter and 
more balanced people than ambitious com- 
moners. The analogy is the same with girls—a 
good-looking girl has a better start in life than 
an ugly one. 
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Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


OME months ago I offered a list of recom- 

mended London restaurants to any Spectator 
reader who would like one. The list was really in- 
tended for people who live in the country, and 
abroad, and only come to London occasionally, 
and I did not expect anything like the numbers of 
requests which eventually came in (and still are 
coming in) from Londoners as well as from 
elsewhere. Clearly there is a much greater hanker- 
ing after restaurants which offer good cooking 
and a congenial atmosphere than the traditional 
view of the English, as expressed by innumerable 
visitors since Voltaire, would suggest. 

I have now compiled a revised list. It is in a 
different form from the last, which was divider: 
into four categories by price; instead, I have given 
the restaurants by nationality—as people clearly 
like to experiment with different national dishes. 
The quality of meals in the great bulk of foreign 
restaurants here is erratic, even in some high- 
priced establishments; but I hope that the places 
I have listed will live up to their good reputations. 

My new list excludes what I would call the 
‘expense account’ range of restaurants, where the 
main dishes run from 9s. upwards. It is not that 
they are bad; but they are simply not worth the 
prices charged. My own view is that apart from 
one or two (to be visited only on expense-no- 
object evenings) it is best to avoid them and to 
concentrate, as I have done in my list, on the 
restaurants whose main dishes fall between 6s. 
and 9s.—though in most it is possible to get 
dishes outside this range; above, for special 
occasions, or below, to suit the purse. 

I have also, reluctantly, excluded all hotels. 
Some of them—the Connaught and the Savoy 
Grill, for example—are admirable for lunch; but 
for dinner (and this is mainly a diner’s list) I 
find them rather institutional. 

Neediess to say, a great many good restaurants 
are excluded simply because we have not had 
enough information about them to justify in- 
clusion. This is particularly true of several new 
ones. The fact is that most restaurants are good 
for a time when they open; the test comes after 
a year or two. Others, though usually good, have 
been found to be insufficiently reliable. Black 
marks have lodged against them as a result. By 
comparison with, say, Paris, this is regrettably 
true of almost all London restaurants; chefs tend 
to have inadequate replacements on their days 
off; or, in the absence of a head waiter, the ser- 
vice falters. 

My list makes no pretensions at being ex- 
haustive. The best I can hope for is that it will 
send some of you to restaurants which you have 
not previously heard of; where, unless you are 
very unlucky, you will enjoy a reasonable meal 
and not be fleeced for it. The list will be sent 
out early in the New Year to everybody who 
had the last one, to those who have written for 
one since and to anybody else who writes for 
it now. As I hope to revise it again some time 
next year I shall be grateful for any comments, 
criticisms and amendments; and may I take this 
opportunity of thanking those’ of you who have 
sent them in in the last few months? 
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PASSCHENDAELE 


Sir,—Did any senior officer from the Operations 
Branch of GHQ ever set foot (or eyes) on the 
Passchendaele battlefield during the four months that 
the battle was in progress? 

In From Chauffeur to Brigadier, published in 1930, 
Brigadier-General C. D. Baker-Carr relates how, after 
lunching in the OA Mess and bluntly telling an in- 
credulous audience that the battle had been ‘as dead 
as mutton’ from the second day, he was rebuked for 
pessimism by Brigadier-General John Davidson, 
Director of Operations, who said that ‘conditions can- 
not be as bad as you make out.’ Baker-Carr asked 
whether any officer from Operations Branch had been 
up the line and Davidson replied ‘No.’ ‘Then you had 
better send someone,’ said Baker-Carr, a very able 
soldier who would have risen much higher had he not 
retired before the war—and had he been a ‘Yes-man.’ 
He himself knew the conditions only too well and had 
flown over the area before the campaign opened. 
‘During the whole of the preliminary preparations,’ 
he writes, ‘I never met one single soul who anticipated 
success, with the exception of GHQ.. .” and, it 
may be added, General Sir Hubert Gough, who swal- 
lowed what Sir Douglas Haig told him. 

Baker-Carr is dead but Captain Liddell Hart can 
perhaps now disclose the name of the ‘highly-placed 
officer from GHQ’ who, seeing the battlefield for the 
first time, fell silent as he surveyed the expanse of 
mud-filled shell-holes across which ‘masses of cavalry’ 
had been expected to advance, and finally burst into 
tears. ‘Good God,’ he exclaimed, ‘did we really send 
men to fight in that?’ 

There is at least one living witness who may be 
able, if he will, to answer the question asked in the 
first paragraph. Some time between the end of the 
Cambrai battle and the German offensive of March, 
1918, I remember hearing it said that no officer from 
GHQ had been farther forward at Passchendaele than 
a Corps Headquarters—with one exception. This was 
a regimental officer, temporarily attached to Ops., 
who had insisted on going up the line to see for him- 
self. He was, I fancy, wounded. At any rate, his report 
was disregarded and he himself returned in due course 
to his unit. The officer was Captain (now General Sir 
Bernard) Paget. He was undoubtedly at GHQ during 
some part of the Passchendaele battle and he cer- 
tainly returned to his unit, for we served together in 
the same brigade of the 14th (Light) Division and I 
recollect seeing him, on April 4, 1918, carried out of 
the crumbling line near Hamel. badly wounded. Per- 
haps General Paget will say whether the story current 
in the Division was well founded, for the point is of 
some historical interest. 

For his part, General Fuller can doubtless say 
whether it is correct that the Tank Corps supplied 
GHQ with maps showing exactly where the inunda- 
tions would inevitably occur when the drainage was 
destroyed by shell-fire and that they were told to 
‘stop sending these ridiculous maps.’ Certainly GHQ 





were in possession of rainfall figures for the previous 
eighty years, and in fact the monsoon conditions of 
August, 1917, were no worse than in the three 
previous years. 

At any rate, if Mr. John Terraine is seriously trying 
to make excuses for those who planned and persisted 
in this monstrous, murderous, senseless offensive 
when there was not the remotest chance of its achiev- 
ing its declared purpose of freeing the Channel ports 
or its secondary aim of ‘killing Germans’ at even half 
the rate at which they were killing us, I can assure 
him that he will find no one to agree with him who 
was in France and was not ‘implicated by some share 
of responsibility for it.’ 

I myself missed the Passchendaele battle because I 
was lucky enough to be at home wounded. But very 
shortly after the Armistice I made my way to my 
father at Zeebrugge via Ypres, Menin and Roulers. I 
already knew the Salient of o!d and I took the oppor- 
tunity to inspect the now deserted battlefield. Every- 
thing later written by Lloyd George and by Edmund 
Blunden in Undertones of War was an understate- 
ment—simply because the reality was indescribable. 
Even when I made a more thorough examination in 
January, 1920, after some clearing had been done, 
the scene was appalling beyond belief and neither my 
wife nor I (we were returning from our honeymoon) 
can ever forget that abomination of desolation—or 
the sight of the German dead rising from their graves 
in Houthulst Forest. 

Let those who wish try to make out a case for 
Munich, but let no one seek to justify or excuse the 
Battle of Passchendaele —Y ours faithfully, 

DESMOND YOUNG 
Le Beaupré, Sark, Cl 


KIDNAPPING BLAKE 
Sir,—Mr. Robson wishes to continue to quibble. The 
reference to the Northern Gate in The Book of Thel 
is continued in the line 
The Eternal babes’ terrific power 
lifted the northern bar. 
What did he lift if not the gate? 

The reason why I did not mention the two ‘Little 
Boy Lost’ poems in my essay is because the subject 
of that essay was four other poems. I have written 
on the ‘Little Boy’ poems in their place, in the book 
from which my essay in The Divine Vision was an 
extract. They are not neo-Platonic and I have nowhere 
said that all Blake’s symbolism is taken from the Neo- 
Platonists, important as this source is. 

The neo-Platonic symbolism in Earth's Answer I 
have in my essay traced to its source in Taylor's 
Plotinus Concerning the Beautiful, 1789, several years 
before the Five Books. I know of no ‘proof’ more 
valid than the internal evidence I have given at length 
that Blake had read, at some stage, Taylor’s presenta- 
tion of The Nature and Origin of Evil. Evidently Mr. 
Robson wants Blake to have not read Plotinus and 
Porphyry. and against such blind passion I have no 
argument.—Yours faithfully. 

KATHLEEN RAINE 
Girton College, Cambridge 
* 


Sirn,—May I say a word in defence of Kathleen 
Raine’s study of four of Blake’s poems, which met 
with such severe strictures from your reviewer? There 
is really no question of Miss Raine’s trying to ‘kidnap’ 
Blake! His work does not belong exclusively to the 
literal-minded and historical critics. The purpose of 
her exposition of the mythological content of the 
Lyca poems and the two introductory Songs of 
Experience is to reveal, even in these slight poems, 
‘those hard symbolic bones under the skin’ (as Yeats 
expressed it in a brilliant phrase quoted by Miss 
Raine elsewhere). Without knowledge of the rich vein 
of mythological imagery and its metaphysical 
interpretation which was current coin with Plotinus, 
Porphyry and other neo-Platonists, and which Miss 
Raine has shown was accessible to Blake through the 
translations and commentaries of Thomas Taylor, it 
is easy to mistake the vital core of meaning which 
Blake’s poetry contains, even his simplest songs. 

‘In his poetry Blake was concerned entirely with 
the expression of meaning,’ Stephen Spender has 
written in a recent review, and he has pointed out the 
great importance for our times of the tradition to 
which Blake belonged, ‘the Biblical and esoteric tradi- 
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tion, which owed so little to the ruling English cla 
of his time.’ If this is true, as I believe it is Mise 
Raine’s studies of one aspect of this unfamiliar tradi. 
tion is of real value. She is perfectly correct in sayin 
of the poems in question: ‘Blake’s story is myth wae 
and simple,’ and in proceeding to elucidate this with 
reference to traditional mythological material. 

Your learned reviewer made some sound and help- 
ful criticisms in detail, but how can one Credit the 
gist of his attack on Kathleen Raine’s interpretations 
when he himself admits to so partial and so limited 
an understanding of Blake? He speaks of Blake’s 
‘pathetic failures in communication,’ and of the ‘lurid 
tragic disasters of the Prophetic Books,’ of their 
‘carelessness . . . impatience, the ellipses, the solemn 
rigmaroles.’ If this is how Blake’s greatest works still 
appear to certain literary critics, who are apparently 
unfamiliar with the perennial philosopliy which was 
Blake’s inspiration, then surely Miss Raine’s studies 
are indeed on the right track.— Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE WINGFIELD DIGBY 


COLUMBIA MARKET 


Sir,—Columbia Market, that impossible collection 
of old iron, sooty stonework and misshapen pinnacles, 
must be retained. Why? No coster would flog a cab- 
bage beneath its battered portals and the ‘cloistered 
walk.’ Such a foul use of two gentle words. 

This eyesore that shades factories, air and people 
must rank with the other monstrosities—Buckingham 
Palace, Tower Bridge and the Daily Express building, 
As an LCC storehouse for barrels and ladders, it 
earns short respite, but when the ladders depart, fire 
the barrels and blow it up. 

Mr. Betjeman has the astonishing gift of noting 
beauty in a junk yard, yet he blinds his senses to much 
modern building around Columbia Road which is 
kind to the eye. Mr. Betjeman saw Columbia Market 
from his little railway carriage window. Enough! 
Arise, Mr. B., dispense your carriage and approach 
on foot from the other two sides. That miserable 
collection of bits and pieces, knots and wrinkles, 
slabs and holes, those tortuous birds’ nests encased 
in dry rot. . . —Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES F. F, FLEET 
Town Hall, Bethnal Green, F2 


GALLUP POLL 
Sir,—You complain in an aside, in this week's Specta- 
tor, that an important question of ours was ‘angled.’ 
We deny completely this serious charge. 
Perhaps, however, you will be good enough to 
elaborate and substantiate your accusation.—Yours 
faithfully, 


Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Ltd.. 
59 Brook Street, Mayfair, W1 


[The question asked was: ‘Next week there is a 
high-level meeting in Paris between Britain, America, 
France, Germany and the other NATO countries. 
Would you approve or disapprove if, after their 
meeting: 

The Western leaders offered to meet the Russian 
leaders to discuss outstanding differences?’ 

By asking whether voters would approve of a 
decision taken by NATO leaders, the poll was ensur- 
ing an affirmative reply from the numerous people 
who believe that Heads of State know more about 
the possibility of a successful negotiation with the 
Russians than they do themselves. An unloaded way 
of asking the question would have been: ‘Are you In 
favour of a meeting between the Western leaders and 
Russia?’—Editor, Spectator.] 


HENRY DURANT 


DIVORCE AND AFTER 

Sir,—I apologise. Sloppy handwriting (unless I made 
a slip of the pen) caused the misquotation ‘desertion’ 
for ‘discretion’ in my letter as printed. 

Mr. Power makes the point that divorce may be a 
seeking of legal recognition that there has been a 
breach of marriage vows. Is marriage destroyed by 
one breach of vows automatically? If not, seeking 
divorce may be another breach, so his point throws 
no light on my question. 

Perhaps the root question is, Who made the mar- 
riage? If marriage is a creative act of God so that it 
is really true that they are no longer two but one—if 
this is something that God does, so that there 1s 4 
new reality in the world—then how can a marriage be 
unmade? The thing about sacraments is that the 
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in them, and if this is so of marriage His 
act will not be undone by a divorce in the courts, any 
more than His act in the Eucharist is varied by the 
differing doctrines of the celebrants. : 

If, on the other hand, marriage is not made by 
God when a man and a woman take their vows, 
then presumably there can be divorce. In which case, 
to return to my original question, why cannot the 
guilty party be remarried? What is the significance of 
*? Believe me, sir, I really do want to hear 


‘innocence : lieve me, § ke 
case for distinguishing between innocent and 


Creator acts 


the : 
guilty parties. Mr. Power quotes Dr. Creighton to 
support it. Will he not tell us on what it rests? 


In his last paragraph Mr. Power raises the issue 
of conscience, insists that mine must be free and asks 
freedom to act for those who hold the liberal view. 
But my conscience at any rate is circumscribed. My 
bishop once asked me: “Will you reverently obey 
your Ordinary and other chief Ministers unto whom 
js committed the charge and government over you; 
following with a glad mind and will their godly 
admonitions and submitting yourself to their godly 
judgments?’ And I said I would with God's help. So 
he prayed that I should have strength and power to 
do this and then he ordained me priest. The interest- 
ing question is again not May I disobey? but How 
can 1? How can Mr. Power? Nothing was said about 
freedom of conscience at my ordination, though I 
remember the bishop, in his charge the night before, 
saying: ‘The spirit of choosiness is the curse of the 
Church of England.’—Yours faithfully, 


The Rectory, Stafford PETER WYLD 
INVESTING IN WINE 
Sir,—All Jossleyn Hennessy can expect is: (a) A good 
1953 claret or 1948 port may cost less now than when 
he comes to drink it at the due time. In 1933 a modest 
three dozen Cockburn 1927 cost me 80s. the dozen. 
Dow's 1927 is now quoted at 36s. the bottle. (b) If 
by then he is, as I have just been, probably forbidden 
by his doctor to drink such things, his wine merchant 
may buy it back at something near the current price. 
And no tax on the profit. (c) The excise duty may go 
up. Fortunes were made in both wars by men who 
bought whisky out of bond before the outbreak. 

But for the ‘small investor’ good wine is like a 
National Savings Certificate. It is worth more when 
you ‘cash in’ or ‘liquidate.’-—Yours faithfully, 


A. R. CROSS 
Old Ballikinrain, Balfron, Stirlingshire 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
Sirn—Mr. James Cameron, who reviews Soviet 


Russia in China: A Summing Up at Seventy, by 
Chiang Kai-shek, describes the Generalissimo as 
remote, obstinate, courageous, misled and dis- 
possessed, and further complains of the very brief 
account of his kidnapping by Chang Hsueh-liang in 
1936. 

To deal with the latter point first. So far from 
passing over the incident in a cursory manner, 
General Chiang Kai-shek and his wife, Madame, pub- 
lished a volume beautifully printed and most ar- 
tistically bound by the China Publishing Company 
of Shanghai in which a detailed account cf that 
incident is given. He probably assumed that your 
reviewer would be acquainted with that book. 

In contrast with the estimate of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
character given in this review, perhaps I may be 
allowed to quote Leighton Stuart, who writes the 
foreword in this special volume: ‘The Generalissimo 
had already won an increasing support throughout 
the country because of his untiring and unselfish 
devotion to their welfare. He is great in the simple 
reality of his moral purpose and more powerful 
than any dictator because his people are aware of 
this. The Sian episode brought out with vivid force 
the spontaneous admiration of the whole vast popu- 
lation for a leader whom they feel to be theirs by 
their own choice, independent of his official status.’ 

Dr. Leighton Stuart was, for many years, president 
of the University of Yenching in Peking, during 
which period he had close contact with Chiang Kai- 
Shek, and like the rest of us who have met him he 
formed ind expressed the opinion that he was and 
Is an upright, able and trustworthy person. What 
supports that judgment for me is the fact that those 
Who have stood by him are men of high ability 
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and achievement—Dr, Hu Shih, who has a national 
reputation as a scholar and as the reformer of the 
language for literary purposes; James Yen, who 
initiated the mass education movement (it was a 
pleasure to travel through the provinces and witness 
the enthusiasm for this educational work, which 
aimed at abolishing illiteracy in the villages); Chiang 
Mon-lin, the president of the National University 
of Peking; and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, who spon- 
sored the new life movement. 

Mr. Anthony Eden, after the Cairo meeting in 
1943, speaking in the House of Commons, said, ‘Under 
the outward gentleness and gracefulness of this re- 
markable personality there is a core of supple steel. 
His is the strength that cannot be broken; it can 
only be bent and then strike back again with even 
greater force.’ 

Those of us who lived in the Far East during the 
greater part of the period covered by the book find 
in it a full record of the events that took place. It 
has revived our memories and increased our know- 
ledge and we are glad to have it in our libraries. 
—Yours faithfully, 

LANCELOT FORSTER 
Professor Emeritus, University of Hong Kong 
7 Bardwell Road, Oxford 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Sir,—Six Fellows of St. John’s College really ought 
to be more careful. The titles and sub-titles of 
Voltaire’s Philosophical Tales are, rightly or wrongly, 
rather more widely known than the currency used in 
Costa Rica and it was therefore unwise to identify 
‘la Destinée’ (i.e., Zadig) with Candide, of which the 
correct sub-title was and is ‘l’Optimisme.’—Yours 
faithfully, 

FP. RICKARD 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


HUNGARY 

Sir,—In ‘A Spectator’s Notebook’ for November 15 
you ridicule what I broadcast over Budapest Radio 
by saying that the Dean of Canterbury’s statement 
seems ‘almost-decent by comparison.’ Mine therefore 
must be quite indecent by your standards. I would 
like your readers to decide. 

I stated in my broadcast—and I reaffirm now—that 
for 50 fillers you can travel on Budapest Underground 
all the way, about the distance of our London Inner 
Circle. Fifty fillers represent about one halfpenny at 
the tourist rate of exchange, half that at the official 
rate. You say that my money estimates are ‘signs of 
the extreme weakness of the forint vis-a-vis the 
pound.’ I calculate at the rate of 64.60 forints to the 
pound, the official rate being only about 32 forints. 
On my basis of calculation, which is the tourist rate 
and therefore not in favour of Hungary, I found the 
minimum wage in Hungary came to about £5 per 
week, the maximum to about £12. Out of this they 
pay a weekly rent at the rate of 10s. for three rooms, 
9s. for two rooms, 8s. for one room, plus a kitchen 
and a separate bathroom and lavatory in each case. 
Such facilities, with the security of employment 
guaranteed them by the Constitution of the country, 
spells ‘liberty’ as far as I am concerned, especially 
where actors and actresses are taken into considera- 
tion. Here in England we have 5,000 actors and 
actresses permanently unemployed. In Hungary, 
moreover, all ministers of religion pay no rates on 
their residences. 

The writers sentenced were not ‘leading’ writers. 
Déry and Hay may rank as ‘leading’ writers. Zelk and 
Tardos are comparatively unknown. Whether the 
sentences are justified or not I am not competent to 
judge. Suffice it to say that on September 4 this year 
171 writers issued a declaration supporting the im- 
portant steps taken by the Kadar Government and 
deploring the ‘interference’ in Hungary's internal 
affairs by the five-man committee of the United 
Nations. 

As for the ‘Good Life.’ my standards are those of 
a clerk in holy orders, trained at the Universities of 
Wales, Oxford and London. And trained in Moral 
Philosophy. I judge a nation by the way in which it 
treats its working class. And by the churches belong- 
ing to that nation. In Hungary the churches are full. 
The BBC forbade me to say so!—Yours faithfully, 


London, SW12 W. BRYN THOMAS 
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July 6.—British Labour Party delega- 
tion assists in reunification of Italian 
Socialist Parties. Celebrate with one 
glass of Chianti. Christian Democrat 
Government defeated in general elec- 
tions. Popular Front takes office 
under Signor Nenni. Italy leaves 
NATO. Signor Nenni appoints Lord 

Goddard his legal adviser. 

(All miss a turn.) 


16 


July 15.—M. Spaak leads march on 
Brussels to prevent King Baudouin 
from opening the Brussels Exhibi- 
tion. Marchers lose way in new road 
underpasses and finish up at Ghent. 
British stand at Exhibition shows 
collection of autographed cricket 
bats. Earns £7 3s. 


(John misses a turn.) 


if 


June 20.—Summit Conference. Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd and Mr. Diefenbaker 
meet at Munich. President Eisen- 
hower sprains wrist on tenth tee at 
Augusta, Ga.; Khrushchev declines 
to meet Nixon. M. Daladier declines 
to go to Munich. French Govern- 
ment overthrown by beet lobby. 
President Coty calls on Jean-Louis 
Barrault, Jean-Louis Barrault re- 
ceives messages of congratulation 
from Sir John Gielgud, Sir Godfrey 
Winn and Sir Robert Helpmann. 


27 
December 14.—United Nations con- 
demns British action against Scot- 
land by 67 votes to nil with one 
abstention (Costaraguan delegate 
assassinated). Welsh invade England. 
Lady Megan Lloyd George joins the 
Liberal Party. Kingsley Amis de- 
ported to Lundy Island. Lord Tenby 
appointed Bardic Wiretapper. Wales 
admitted to NATO. 
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December 16.—Mr. James Hagerty 
says that American scientific know- 
how is far ahead of the Soviet’s. 
General Motors announce the longest 
car in the world. Sir David Eccles 
says what’s good for Lazards is good 
for the country. Soviet expeditionary 
force lands on the moon. Time 
nominates Henry Luce as Man of the 
Year. 
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For four players: 
John 
Sam 
Fritz 
Marianne 


Play as normal race game, with 
dice. First player to throw a six 
Starts, 


Commence 


Here 
UGE SE 


I 


January 1.—NATO agreement signed 
in Paris. Communiqué states that 
free world must organise its re- 
sources and deploy them where the 
situation demands, ‘Under present 
circumstances our alliance takes on 
a new significance. We have taken 
a series of decisions which will pro- 
mote peace.’ 


ig 


July 20.—Britain asks Germany for 
£132 8s. 4d. maintenance costs for 
BAOR. Rejected by Dr. Adenauer as 
grossly exorbitant. Americans ask for 
seven billion dollars maintenance 
costs for missile stations. Dr. Aden- 
auer concedes perfectly reasonable 
demand. ICBMs installed at Bay- 
reuth, Heidelberg and Oberam- 
mergau. 
(John goes back to 13; 
Fritz goes forward to 21.) 


2 

January 2. — Franco-British forces 
occupy Syria to prevent Israeli 
aggression, to keep the combatants 
apart, to protect British lives and 
property, to restore order, to put 
teeth into NATO, to show up NATO 
weakness, to forestall Russian infil- 
tration, to secure the European life- 
a pipeline, and to put out a forest 
ire. 

(John, Marianne move to 3.) 


THE SPECTAy 
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June 8.—Greco-Turkish war b | 
out. Sir Reginald Manningham 
Buller discovered in Nicosia wearing 
a false wig. Deported to N a 
Dighenis made King of Greece 
Cyprus partitioned. Female staff of 
British Council in Nicosia sent to the 
Anatolian salt mines. Greece ang 
Turkey sign treaty. Greece and Tur- 
key leave NATO. 


(All go back to 12) 


26 

December 10.—Dominic Elwes ar. 
rested in Kirkcudbright. Scottish mob 
lynches tipstaff. Highland Brigade 
(trews) and Lowland Brigade (kilts) 
invade Britain. Russians occup 
Shetlands to put out forest fire. Ir 
occupy Belfast to restore order, Sir 
Compton Mackenzie gives the " 
word, Stand Fast. Lallans proclaimed 
national language. Scotland and Ire- 
land admitted to NATO. 


December 18.—NATO powers me 
in Paris under chairmanship of An 
Buchwald. Communiqué states tht 
free world must organise its re 
sources and deploy them where th 
situation demands, ‘Under pr 
circumstances our alliance takes of 
a new significance. We have taken 4 
series of decisions which will pro- 
mote peace.’ 

(All go back to beginning 





July 21.—Khrushchey says that if 
West Germany installs ICBMs im 
mediate and total retaliation mus 
follow. NATO mobilisation ordered. 
Two and a half NATO division 
thrown into front line: Monty says 
it should be a good party. Frane 
leaves NATO. 
(Fritz goes back to 16, Mari- 
anne goes back to the beginning.) 


ib 
January 8.—Franco-British action 
condemned in UN by 67 votes to ml, 


with one abstention (Costaraguat ie 


delegate in bar). British residenls 
massacred in Beirut. Jordan occupt 
by Saudi Arabians. Russians sel 
Azerbaijan. Nasser closes Suez 
Canal. Iran stops all oil supple 
Franco-British troops reure ® 


Cyprus. ’ 
(John, Marianne§ 
back to beginning: 
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i Foot replaced as 

of aad by Sir Reginald 

m-Buller. Archbishop 
Mt tO the discovered in Nicosia 
ce and BM, false shave. Deported to 
nd Tur. Islands. 


kK to 12) 
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7.—Congressional Elec- 
esident Eisenhower made 
of the American Medical 
ion. Governor Faubus ap- 
‘Ambassador to Ghana. Paul 
becomes Governor of 
s. Cardinal Spellman elected 
f Reno. Riots. 
(Sam misses 2 turns) 
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ys that ifM@Y 22—Khrushchev attends cock- 
*BMs im @ Party in West German Embassy 
‘ion mus {| Moscow. Drinks thirty-seven 
1 ordered MSS to lasting Soviet-German 
divisions ndship. Khrushchev appoints 
fonty says PY Burgess to be Ambassador in 

efedon. Tom Driberg appointed 
BS attaché. Germany reunified. 


y. France 


Mari- rmany leaves NATO. 


May 30.—M. Pflimlin reduces sub- 
sidy on wine by one franc a gallon. 
French Government defeated by 
alcohol lobby. President Coty calls 
on M. Daladier. Franc devalued. 
Strike of concierges paralyses Paris. 


(Marianne jisses a turn.) 


10 


May 11.—The pound devalued. Lord 
Kindersley succeeds Mr. Thorney- 
croft as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Keswick succeeds Mr. Cobbold 
as Governor of the Bank of England. 
Miss Susan Chataway replaces Mr. 
Frederick Ellis as City Editor of the 
Daily Express. 


(John goes back to beginning.) 
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October 9.—Signor Fanfani, Miss 
Gina Lollobrigida, Signor Pella, Miss 
Sophia Loren, Signor Lucky Luci- 
ano and Mr. Wayland Young made 
oy Counts. Don Camillo beati- 
ied. 

(Go on to 25.) 


23 
October 8.—Montesi inquiry re- 
opened by Signor Nenni to investi- 
gate charges against Signor Fanfani, 
Miss Gina Lollobrigida, Signor Pella, 
Miss Sophia Loren, Signor Ignazio 
Silone, Signor Lucky Luciano, Mr. 
Wayland Young and Don Camillo. 


22 


September 27. — General Franco 
executes 730 Moroccan nationalists. 


Mr. John Foster Dulles, receiving 
degree of Doctor of Laws of Val- 
ladolid University, says we are 
moving away from the era of 
colonialism. Spain consents to join 
NATO. Mr. Stephen Spender organ- 
ises march barefoot to Barcelona. 
Marchers reach Tea Centre in the 
Haymarket. 


2! 


September 14. — Franco-British 


inning.) 


h action 

acs © - uary 3—M. Gaillard announces 
pers sore ment in Algeria. M. Gaillard 
pine ed hrown by colon lobby. Mr. 
occupk illan goes on holiday to Silver | 
ans es: Mr. Sclwyn Lloyd ap- 
es eed Prime Minister. Krishna 
a on denounces British aggression. 


rianne § 
ginning. 


(Fritz goes back to beginning.) 


fl 


na Menon appointed Gauleiter 
ashmir. 


September 10.—Rising in Schleswig 
Holstein. Autonomous republic pro- 
claimed. Kiel Canal nationalised. 
Franco-British intervention to pre- 
vent Danish aggression, to keep the 
combatants apart, etc. Den- 
mark, Norway, Luxemburg, Belgium 
and Holland leave NATO. David 
Astor organises march barefoot to 
Schleswig. Marchers reach Printing 
House Square. 


February 10.—President Eisenhower 
eats some blueberry pic. Mr. James 
Hagerty goes through the motions. 
Khrushchev sues British weekly for 
alleging excess of vodka at Turkish 
Embassy. M. Mendés-France urges 
diplomats to drink more milk. | 
(Sam goes back to beginning.) 


action condemned in the UN by 67 
votes to nil, with one abstention 
(Costaraguan delegate in bar). British 
residents massacred in Copenhagen. 
Russians reoccupy Finland. Franco- 
British force retires to Heligoland. 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd retires to Hono- 
lulu. M. Jean-Louis Barrault over- 
thrown by courgettes lobby. Presi- 
dent Coty calls on Mlle Francoise 
Sagan. 

(John, Marianne go 

back to beginning.) 


G 

March 12.—Marshal Bulganin visits 
Albania. Rising in Albania. Marshal 
Bulganin made Chairman of a col- 
lective farm in Mongolia. Khrush- 
chev intervenes at request of entire 
Albanian people. Philip Toynbee 
organises march barefoot to Tirana. 
March reaches Lyons Corner House 
at Marble Arch. Dean of Canterbury 
calls for prayers for Albanian 
Government in its time of trial. 


9 


May 10.—Introducing his Budget, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer says 
trade was never better; the pound 
was never stronger; British prestige 
never stood higher; and the British 
worker never had it so good. 

(John goes forward to 10.) 


March 29.—General Franco seizes 
Gibraltar. Mr, John Foster Dulles, 
on holiday in Balearic Islands, says 
he looks forward to the time when 
Spain feels willing to join NATO 
American missile bases established at 
Cordoba, Malaga and Seville. 
(John misses a turn.) 
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March 18.—Mr. James Hagerty says 
US has caught and passed Soviet in 
rocket development American 
ICBM fired from Las Vegas. Ameri- 
can ICBM lands in Las Vegas. Mr. 
Noél Coward and three Gabors re- 
ported safe. Russians successfully 
launch manned satellite. Chiang Kai- 
shek calls for preventive war on 
Chinese mainland. Supported by 
Time, Life, Mrs. Luce and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

(Sam misses a turn.) 








Contemporary Arts 


The Year’s Music 


Operas by Schoenberg and Hinde- 
mith, and ballets by Britten and 
Stravinsky, have been the great new 


musical experiences of the year. 

Schoenberg’s Moses and Aaron, to 

which he never added after finishing 

the first two acts in 1932, was given 

its first stage performance as part of 
the Zurich Festival, immediately after the annual 
festival of the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music, which was also held there. It is a 
dramatic masterpiece at the musical and spiritual 
level of Wagner’s and Beethoven's operas, and 
its musical and emotional completeness explains 
why he never wrote the music for the third act 
that he intended. It had an immediate and over- 
whelming success with the public and most of the 
press, and did more to advance Schoenberg’s 
“popularity’ (though he is still far from anything 
like that) than any performance of his music 
during his life. 

Hindemith’s new opera Die Harmonie der Welt, 
based on the life of the astronomer Kepler, was 
performed at Munich and had a respectful rather 
than an enthusiastic reception. Britten’s ballet The 
Prince of the Pagodas opened the year at Covent 
Garden. It is a full-length work in three acts, with 
choreography by John Cranko. Some of Britten’s 
admirers have been rather guarded in their com- 
ments on it, recognising many beautiful things in 
it without admitting it as one of his best works. 
To me it seems finer than the universally praised 
Turn of the Screw, and to be a work of almost 
operatic importance in the line of his full-scale 
operas Gloriana and Billy Budd—inevitably less 
taut in structure but even richer in material, and 
often exploring new musical territory. Stravinsky's 
new ballet Agon, which has been staged in 
America recently but not yet in Europe, was con- 
ducted by the composer in a concert performance 
at one of Pierre Boulez’s Domaine Musical con- 
certs in Paris. This is a twenty-minute work, 
making a more complex use of twelve-note and 
serial techniques than anything he has previously 
done, but potentially much more popular and easy 
to grasp than last year’s Canticum Sacrum. Few 
music-lovers probably will care much whether 
they ever see it as a ballet, but it will undoubtedly 
soon join his many other ballet scores as one of 
his major works in the symphonic repertory. 


This year Stravinsky has also reached his 
seventy-fifth birthday, and so has Kodaly, who 
was referred to by Herr Grotewohl as one of the 
three Hungarian intellectuals most responsible for 
last year’s revolution. Vaughan Williams has 
turned eighty-five, and has announced the comple- 
tion of his ninth symphony, which is to be con- 
ducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent in the new year. 
Sibelius has died at the age of ninety-one. 


New English works other than the Britten heard 
during the year have included John Gardner’s 
opera The Moon and Sixpence at Sadler’s Wells, 
which was not a great success; the first stage per- 
formance of Arthur Benjamin’s Tale of Two 
Cities, musically effective but not very distin- 
guished; Walton’s Cello Concerto, which shows 
a welcome revival of his powers; Rubbra’s Seventh 
Symphony, written for the Birmingham Sym- 
phony Orchestra; and Malcolm Arnold’s Third 
Symphony, written for the Liverpool Philhar- 








monic, which has this year been allowed to add 
‘Royal’ to its title. Under its regular conductor, 
John Pritchard, the Liverpool orchestra has also 
started an excellent series of ‘Musica Viva’ con- 
certs, on the Munich pattern, devoted to modern 
music. In Manchester the Hallé Orchestra is in its 
centenary season (the centenary itself falls next 
month), but has not found a penny to lay out on 
commissioning new works. Although stingily 
subsidised, Barbirolli and his management can- 
not be excused altogether for this. The Bourne- 
mouth orchestra is again in serious financial 
difficulties. 

There has been a lively movement of conductors 
and musical directors during the year. Rudolf 
Schwarz has succeeded Sir Malcolm Sargent as 
chief conductor at the BBC, and Andrzej 
Panufnik has taken his place at Birmingham. 
Hans Swarowsky has taken over the Scottish 
National Orchestra. Alexander Gibson has been 
appointed Musical Director at Sadler’s Wells, 
and Professor Procter-Gregg is to succeed Mrs. 
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Phillips at the end of the year as director of Carl 
Rosa. There are now plans for a merger of the 
Sadler’s Wells and Carl Rosa companies, which 
seem likely to be carried through fairly soon, 
Sadler’s Wells has given us the first full production 
in England of Bart6k’s Bluebeard’s Castle, ang 
Carl Rosa the first performance here for over a 
century of Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini. At Covent 
Garden we have had the first professional pro. 
duction ever in England of both parts of Berlioz’s 
Les Troyens, an impressive new production of 
Aida, a magnificent Elektra with Gerda Lammers, 
and a revival of Tippett’s Midsummer Marriage, 
Other operatic rarities have included Ernani by 
the Oxford University Opera Club, Rienzi by the 
Midland Music Makers at Birmingham, and 
Lucia di Lammermoor by an ad hoc Italian com- 
pany at the Stoll, of considerably higher standard 
than those of recent years. A return visit with an 
astonishing repertory has been announced for 
next month. Mme Callas sang La Sonnambula 
at Edinburgh. 

The greatest loss to music during the year was 
of Dennis Brain, who crashed in his car returning 
overnight from the Edinburgh Festival. He is to 
be lamented with Ginette Neveu, Ferrier and Can- 
telli, and can even less be replaced. Sibelius, 
Toscanini, Gigli, Pinza, Professor Dent, Eric 
Coates and Albert Sammons have died, all after 
a fong and full musical life. 

COLIN MASON 


The Year on Television 


WHATEVER the audience figures may 
show, this has been the BBC’s year on 
television. The commercial people are 
still followers and perhaps always 
will be until the regional companies 
take note of Mr. Bernstein’s technique 
of feeding back to the network a 
limited number of very carefully 
planned productions. The BBC’s biggest triumph 
has been to fill the six-to-seven gap with first-class 
material. Perhaps for moral reasons, perhaps for 
economy, the Corporation wanted to keep the 
screen dark at that hour, but the Independents 
would not have it, though they had no clear idea 
how to fill the gap. Tonight is one of the great 
successes of television. It is an assembly of pocket 
documentaries made up of the kind of news 
‘specials’ with which the London evening papers 
used to enliven their columns before the war. It 
is characterised: by energy, spontaneity and 
originality, and a very relaxed relationship be- 
tween viewers and performers. This ease has sel- 
dom been attained in British broadcasting either 
of sound or of vision because until Tonight 
nobody ever got enough practice before camera 
or microphone. The Michelmore manner cannot 
be attained even by once-a-week appearances. 
Even that grand veteran Dimbleby sometimes is 
seen very ostentatiously relaxing. The strain on 
producers is reduced too by it, they are not 
confined to one show a fortnight. The captain of 
the Tonight team is Donald Bayerstock. If there 
was a television Oscar he’d be my candidate for 
1957. The other BBC triumph is Six-Five Special 
on Saturday nights, which has five million viewers 
over the age of sixteen and uncounted millions 
below that age. Its gimmicks are pretty awful 
and its signature tune is thin (compared, say, with 
Trumbauer’s Choo Choo of 1930). Sometimes it 
has been distasteful—a song now and then too 
blatantly sexy for a young audience. But the 
youthful high spirits and rotundity of jazzmen, 
skifflers and singers, the rock ’n’ roll kids in the 
background, are enormously cheerful. Josephine 


Douglas is, I believe, the creative genius behind it, 

For experiment in drama I commend Ian 
McCormick’s cycle of four plays. Not enough 
fuss was made of his achievement. For documen- 
tary, there were the Duke of Edinburgh’s two 
programmes, Around the World in Forty Minutes 
(producer Anthony Craxton got an award for 


this one) and the IGY programme. The BBC has * 


shown some courage in dealing with prostitution, 
homosexuality and other social subjects which still 
make Fleet Street coy. It also gave a brief glimpse 
of the birth of a baby. 

Television has still a lot of problems to solve, 
especially in the presentation of discussion pro- 
grammes. But the BBC, inspired by ITV News, 
has improved the manner of its news presentation 
so that it is no longer the voice of the Establish- 
ment talking to the poor gammas. BBC journal- 
ism is still, however, mediocre. The party con- 
ferences I thought were poorly done. The Queen's 
visit to Paris was seen as a sheer spectacle and 
the reactions of the French were not seen to be 
the most important aspect of the visit. 

What can we say of Independent Television? 
I'm in a difficulty because it seldom shows the 
kind of programme I and a minority of viewers 
want to see at a time when we can see it. 
Nevertheless it was on ITV that I saw the best 
single item of the year—the Granada production 
of Death of a Salesman. The news edited by 
Geoffrey Cox with the assistance in the past few 
weeks of Mark Arnold-Forster is often first rate. 
Alan Taylor’s lectures have been splendid. Are 
there more Taylors in the academic world, men 
who can talk extemporaneously to an audience of 
wide range? What the Papers Say was good when 
it began but needs several formulas if it is to 
hold attention. Finally, can I, as a semi-pro 
occasional critic, say how lucky I think television 
is to have four regular critics such as Messrs. 
Black, Hollowood, Wiggin and Richardson, 
whose patience, stamina, wit and common sens¢ 
are amazingly well maintained. 

JOHN COWBURN 
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The Year’s Dancing 


Tue year 1957 has been about as full 
of activity in the dance field as any 
other postwar year; plenty of 
foreign dance companies—but no 
leading foreign ballet company— 
have paid visits, and the four lead- 
ing English companies have covered 
tens of thousands of miles and 
danced some hundreds of performances on 
strange stages since January 1. The two former 
Sadler's Wells companies, the London Festival 
Ballet, the Ballet Rambert, all went touring at 
different times of the year—to North and Western 
Europe, to Middle Europe, to China, to America. 
On the surface these were flag-showing occasions 
(and certainly Festival Ballet in Europe and Bal- 
let Rambert in China displayed to new audiences 
the fact that English ballet has something worth 
occasional export), but they were also hard- 
planned business affairs intended to reap both 
sterling and dollars. Without a doubt these far- 
flung tours have helped to keep those companies 
which are starved of subsidy active and intact in 
a period when the home touring market turns 
week by week into a more desperate gamble. 

Including absolutely new ballets premiéred, 
London showings of ballets already seen else- 
where, revivals from some time past, and 
reconstructions (on the same themes and music) 
of ballets first made long ago, five leading English 
ballet companies will, by December 31, have 
averaged three new productions each for the 
year; a sufficient commentary on both general 
shortage of funds and shortage of worth-while 
ideas on which a management can take a risk of 
pleasing the public. 

The new and ‘newish’ works of this list ranged 
from the Covent Garden novelty The Prince of 
the Pagodas, by way of Festival Ballet’s revival 
of a full-length Nutcracker, to Western Theatre 
Ballet’s The Prisoners (three characters and twenty 
minutes) and Ballet Rambert’s Conte Fantastique. 
No new and obviously potentially top-class 
choreography, music, décor, staging or theme was 
revealed among any of these works. At present 
the art of ballet is stuck in a morass of indecisions; 
some want, and some equally vehemently don’t 
want, a continuous reviving of nineteenth-century 
classical ballets, or an expansion of the ‘human 
situation’ themes of a Tudor or a Howard, or a 
development of the abstraction-to-music treat- 
ment of Ashton and Balanchine. This sense of an 
uncertain future is bound up with the open and 
the concealed rivalries between companies (mostly 
hanging on the question of: who gets all the Arts 
Council money, and why?), but it also partly 
derives from the unnecessary conflict between the 
claims of ballet to be, at one and the same time, an 
Art and an Entertainment. 

The artistic worth of the year’s effort can fairly 
be outlined in a summary of what was noticed 
with rapt attention throughout approximately 
200 performances seen. 

Congratulations: To Ballet Rambert for carry- 
ing on at all and maintaining the most original 
repertoire among the world’s ballet companies: to 
Western Theatre Ballet for starting operations, 
and showing three fresh ballets: to Beryl Grey 
for her courage in leaving the security of Covent 
Garden and going freelance pioneering in Latin 
America, South Africa and Russia. 

Interesting novelties: Benjamin Britten’s score 
for The Prince of the Pagodas: the José Limon 
Company in Moor’s Pavane and Concertino: 
Meriel Evans’s first (and brilliant) choreography 
for an item for the City Ballet Company. 
Performances of top quality: Margot Fonteyn 


and Svetlana Beriosova in almost everything this 
year: Violette Verdy in Rambert’s Giselle and 
Coppelia: Lucette Aldous (with Ballet Rambert) 
in everything. 

No progress visible: In devising fresh ideas for 
décor for any company: in techniques for filming 
ballet of any kind. 

Sensations of the year: Two ballerinas leaving 
Covent Garden (Beryl Grey and Elaine Fifield): 
Peter Darrell’s masterly choreography, in a post- 
Tudor style, for The Prisoners. 
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Prospect: The trend to revive more old-style 
three-act ballets and to create new full-length 
ones is developing—guided by nothing more posi- 
tive than a general feeling that what ‘brought ‘em 
in and made money’ years ago might be made to 
work again. Covent Garden did one early in the 
year (as did the Russians in Leningrad). Festival 
Ballet banks on making a successful Christmas 
and New Year season out of the freshly choreo- 
graphed, three-act, uncut-Tchaikovsky-scored 
Nutcracker—which might really set the trend 
moving towards becoming an active policy for all 
major companies. 

A. V. COTON 


The Year’s Films 


Tus is list-time, so here I go: 
from the flurry of urgent seasonal 
lists scribbled on the backs of 
envelopes (what to buy, cook, give, 
post, remember, forget, and so on), 
my stocktaking of the year’s films 
and my own Best Ten. For Best 
Ten purposes I am including only 
films that are to be seen generally and not those 
which have been shown only at festivals, at special 
shows, or for a very short time just in London; 
nor am I including the latest film I have seen this 
year, Pather Panchali, as 1 have not yet written 
about it and shall make it my first film of 1958. 

List first, analysis afterwards. Here are my Best 
Ten: 





Elia Kazan’s Baby Doll and 
A Face in the Crowd. 

Jack Garfein’s End as a Man. 

Hitchcock’s The Wrong Man. 

Martin Ritt’s A Man is Ten Feet Tall. 

Sidney Lumet’s /2 Angry Men. 

Delbert Mann’s The Bachelor Party. 

Robert Bresson’s A Man Escaped. 

Juan Bardem’s Grand’ Rue. 

Chaplin’s A King in New York. 
Seven American; one French; one Spanish (our 
version dubbed in French, heaven knows why); 
one (rather fortuitously) British. 

If anything needed to, this list confirms what 
was the main thing about filmgoing in 1957— 
the vigour, versatility and excitement of the 
American cinema. In my list of a Second Ten, 
another six were American, and all in much the 
same vein—immensely, toughly alive, hitting con- 
temporary nails squarely on the head. Is it chance 
that four of the American titles contain the word 
‘man’ or ‘men’? These seven films are all, strongly 
and centrally, about real people—people you can 
roughly divide into the simple and the outlandish, 
the normal and the abnormal, the penny-p_ in- 
hero and the twopence-coloured-monster. Into 
the first category, apart from any in my first ten, 
go lesser, intelligent films with a particular scope 
and object, films like A Hatful of Rain, Time 
Limit, The Young Stranger; and even an adult 
Western like The Tin Star or an adult comedy 
about children like Gene Kelly's The Happy 
Road. Into the second go more angry, over-life- 
size films like The Great Man or Sweet Smell of 
Success. Hollywood has sent us (how could it 
not?) its share of nonsense or vulgarity—its Ten 
Commandments, its Island in the Sun; with sadly 
few comedies, only one Western (which I have 
mentioned) worth mentioning, and a glum lot of 
musicals. But ‘real life,” which once seemed more 
the business of humbler, smaller film-makers like 
ourselves, now seems to have roosted, at least for 
the moment, in Hollywood. 

Beside this upsurge of energy, our British films 
have looked more than ordinarily insipid, and 
the routine British film, either straight or comedy, 
is about as divorced from British life today as it 


could be. I put A King in New York, officially 
a British film, among the first ten not because 
I thought it a success but because even as a 
failure it was worth more—said more—than other 
people’s resounding successes. Three British films 
have gone into my Second Ten: David Lean’s 
The Bridge on the River Kwai, J. Lee Thompson's 
Woman in a Dressing Gown, and Gerald 
Thomas's small-scale screwer of the nerves, Time 
Lock. Manuela was a rococo failure, redeemed 
by its acting and its weirdness. 

From abroad (apart from Hollywood) the most 
interesting things we saw—from Germany, from 
Japan, from Russia—were at specialised shows 
which do not qualify here; in time they may get 
about to non-Londoners’ general filmgoing. The 
best of the generally shown imports was to my 
mind Bardem’s Grand’ Rue, another study in Latin 
tedium, cruelty and decay, by the man who made 
Death of a Cyclist; technically the most brilliant 
was Bresson’s study of a real-life wartime escape, 
acted by non-professionals, A Man Escaped. High 
on my Second Ten list go Raymond Rouleau’s 
adaptation of Arthur Miller’s The Crucible, The 
Witches of Salem; and Jules Dassin’s He Who 
Must Die, taken from Kazantsakis’s enormous 
novel, Christ Recrucified, and retaining much of 
the original scale and grandeur. Other continental 
imports were dismally disappointing. From Italy, 
once so prolific, came nothing memorable but a 
charming trifle about adolescent friendship, 
Franco Rossi’s Friends for Life 

When it comes to acting, my private Oscars go 
to these: Caro! Baker's sleazy mock-innocent in 
Baby Doll; Sidney Poitier’s gay Negro, a million 
miles from Uncle Tom, in A Man is Ten Feet 
Tall; Katharine Hepburn for her radiant awaken- 
ing, the climax of a whole career of radiant 
awakenings, in The Rainmaker; Don Murray as 
the very young, fiercely puzzled husband in both 
his films, The Bachelor Party and A Hatful of 
Rain; Marilyn Monroe's marvel of charm in The 
Prince and the Showgirl; Cantinflas for just show- 
ing his sad simian face in Around the World in 
80 Days; Ben Gazzara as the sadist in End as a 
Man: Joanne Woodward as all three of The Three 
Faces of Eve; Mickey Rooney's frenetic few 
minutes in Operation Mad Ball; Kay Kendall's 
elegant tippler in Les Girls; Carol Haney’s 
scrawny waif in The Pajama Game; Alec Guin- 
ness’s ramrod colonel in The Bridge on the River 
Kwai: Yvonne Mitchell's goodhearted, heart- 
breaking slut in Woman in a Dressing Grown: 
the two contrasted women, Simone Signoret and 
Myléne Demongeot, in The Witches of Salem: 
and, for an almost perfect piece of ‘behaving, the 
two schoolboys in Friends for Life 


Space, not memory, stops me: I have a lot of 
minor Oscars that will have to go undistributed. 


ISABEL QUIGLY 








MY BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


was the remarkable unity of theme that ran through so many of the 
works published during the year. In books, as in so many of the mul- 
tifarious worlds that make up our one world, the grave problems of our 
day, such as the hydrogen bomb and inflation—and many other less 
grave, less urgent anxieties—have come together during the year to give 
a new dynamic, a new community of purpose, a new sense of together- 
ness—feelings hitherto lacking in our society of (as it seemed) angry 
young men and tired old ones. The seven books I have selected from the 
hundreds I have read this year seem to me to illustrate and underline my 
feelings about this newly risen yeast in the bread of our public (and, 
indeed, private) life in a remarkable fashion. That is not to say that they 
are necessarily the best books I have read during the year (though each 
is, of its kind, excellent); but each seems, while treading its own path, 
to be marching steadily towards the same goal as the others. It may be 
objected, perhaps, that I have selected them too carefully; that a truly 
random choice from my year’s reading would have yielded no such 
result, and that the trend I feel I have discerned is the result of a perhaps 
too lively imagination at work upon too little hard fact. It may be so; 
‘Warum,’ as the German has it, ‘in die Ferne schweifen, wenn das Gute 
liegt so nah?’ I can only present my case, and leave it to the jury of my 
readers.* 
Here, then, is my list : 
Shakespeare at the Old Vic, Vol. 4. By Mary Clarke. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 25s.) 
A History of Rowing. By Hylton Cleaver. (Herbert Jenkins, 21s.) 


The Phoenix and the Spider. By Renato Poggioli. 
(Harvard University Press: O.U.P. 40s.) 
Miss Williams’ Cookery Book. By Miss R. O. Williams. 
(Longman’s, ?*s.) 
The Willing Maid. By C. T. Ritchie. (Abelard-Schuman, 16s.) 
Britain’s Wild Larder : Nuts. By Claire Loewenfeld. (Faber, 30s.) 
Love, Life and Sex. By Barbara Cartland. (Herbert Jenkins, 12s. 6d.) 
The first point to which I think I may draw attention is that among all 
these books only one is a work of fiction: Mr. C. T. Ritchie’s historical 
novel, The Willing Maid. Mr. Ritchie (it is surely no accident that he 
was christened, or has adopted the name, Cicero) takes for his canvas the 
struggle between England and France for control of North America in 
the eighteenth century. The hero falls among Red Indians, and a fight 
with one of the savages gives rise to such a poignant passage as this: 
‘Nabak ! Kill!’ 
‘Antula-maalak ! Strangle!’ 
*‘Nabak, nabak-deega ! Kill, kill!’ 

Mr. Ritchie—Cicero T. Ritchie, remember—has indeed gone to the 
heart of our contemporary malaise; his hero is all of us, and round us 
stand the savages crying, in their bilingual fashion, ‘Nabak ! Kill!’ and 
*Antula-maalak ! Strangle!’ Yet how rare, how refreshingly rare, to find 
today so clear, so unambiguous a statement of the human predicament 
in a work of fiction. It is for this reason—that his achievement does not 
stand upon, as it were, the shoulders of others’ achievements—that I give 
him pride of place. The other authors in my list would no doubt agree 
to yield it. Not for them the tightrope-walker’s methods of the liberated 
imagination; theirs is the way of research, of patient accumulation of 
facts (and with the facts, of understanding). Yet how similar the result! 
Take, from Miss Clarke’s fourth annual volume recording the season’s 
work at the Old Vic, these lines: 

Tarry a little; there is something else 

This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 

The words expressly are ‘a pound of flesh.’ 
‘True, the words are not Miss Clarke’s: she is here echoing a much earlier 
traveller along her road. But when she herself says, later, of Cymbeline : 
“It contains some of the saddest sweet passages in all Shakespeare. . . 
but at the end all is happiness . . .’ we feel again the loneliness, the 
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insecurity, that troubles our days, that invades all our waking thoughts, 
Truly, Mr. Ritchie and Miss Clarke are birds of a feather. 

But so, indeed, are Mr. Cleaver and Miss Williams. While one can only 
regret the absence, from Mr. Cleaver’s books, of any mention of that 
curious by-way of the sport he has otherwise so meticulously chronicled, 
the swift rise (and swifter fal!) of the four-oared stylobate, and t'< races 
between these curious craft that Dr. Johnson (if Boswell can be _ aed, 
and I think he can) so enjoyed watching, nevertheless one cannot deny 
that he has in his way, like Miss Williams in hers, cast a light into dark 
places. Miss Williams’s book is described by her publishers as ‘a book 
for every Nigerian woman.’ It is a commonly made claim; but I think 
in this instance it is fully justified. Indeed, more than justified; when 
Miss Williams says, ‘If the vegetables are new fry in hot oil at once,’ she 
is surely, though she may not know it, speaking to every woman, not 
merely those of Nigeria. The Colonel’s lady and Mrs. Oowoombula, in 
fact, are sisters under the skin. It did not need Miss Williams to tell us 
that, of course; it is the theme that runs like Ariadne’s thread through 
Manzoni’s great novel E pericoloso sporgersi. But Miss Williams has 
done the world some service in reminding us of its truth afresh. 

There remains Miss Loewenfeld, Mr. Poggioli and Miss Cartland. 
Mr. Poggioli’s book of, as he puts it, ‘Essays about some Russian 
writers and their View of the Self,’ can be easily summed up. It got into 
my parcel of books owing to a monumental piece of carelessness on the 
part of the Spectator’s Literary Editor, and as far as I can understand 
it, which is not very far, it seems to have nothing to do with either 
phoenixes or spiders. Miss Loewenfeld’s monograph (who among us does 
not treasure the book, Fungi, to which this is a sequel?) is a very different 
piece of work. Well, naturally. 

(Ratiocination, sensitivity, perception, nostalgie de la boue, Goethe, 
methodology, intellectual equipment, compulsive, imagery, Marghanita 
Laski, identification, Gesamtkunstwerk, Bernard Berenson, hamartia, 
logomachy, classicism, organic form, architectonically, Aristotle, novella, 
objective correlative, David Daiches, rococo, evoke, réclame, echo, terza 
rima, self, arabesque, Sainte-Beuve and of course—my italics—catharsis; 
I am sorry about this plethora of words suitable for book reviews, but I 
am almost at the end of my space and feared I would not be able to work 
them all in.) 

And finally Miss Cartland, on Love, Life and Sex (not, as Mr. Philip 
Toynbee called it in his otherwise admirable review of the book in the 
Observer—in which he said it was ‘one of the seminal works of the 
twentieth century —Love-life and Sex). I understand that Miss Cartland 
is the mother of Mrs. Gerald Legge, and after reading her book I can 
only say that I am not in the least surprised. As in Mrs. Legge, so in this 
book, Miss Cartland has summed up generations of human experience, 
years of the slow crystallisation of thought and belief, innumerable tiny 
grains of opinion that together go to make up the climate of our time, 
the Zeitgeist. It is her book, above all, which draws together the thread 
of my books for 1957, which points most unerringly the road which the 
books of 1957 have begun, hesitantly perhaps, but in the end decisively, 
to tread. ‘Die Weltgeschichte, as Hegel reminded us, ‘ist das Weltgericht. 
In Miss Cartland’s hands—her more modern hands—this becomes 

Fundamentally a man has nothing to lose and everything to gain by 
sexual experimentation before wedlock. He is perfectly prepared for it 
and even without the skilful co-operation which his partner can in time 
provide, the first experience will in his mind be the best of all, because 
it symbolises conquest. 

His fiancée is’ blessed with just as much passionate longing but during 
courtship it is merely in bud, She may well disappoint her man in her 
passionate fervour simply because love has not been completely awakened 
in her. She will also be curbed by fear and misgivings. 

Could anything be more attuned with the times, more representative of 
the hopes and fears of mankind as 1957 slides ever more rapidly into 
1958? 1 hardly think so. It is perhaps a gloomy note on which to end; 
yet 1957 ends on no cheerful one. ‘C’est absolument défendu,’ said an 
anonymous nineteenth-century French writer, ‘de cracher a linterieur de 
V'autobus.’ It is hard, even now, to disagree. 
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Little Victims 
Poor Monkey: The Child in Literature. By Peter Coveney. (Rockliff, 30s.) 


Many of the changes we regard as character- 
istic of nineteenth-century social life had already 
begun to make their appearance during the latter 
decades of the eighteenth century—among others, 
the decisive transformation of our national 
attitude towards the young. A moment arrived— 
one could fix the date with some degree of 
exactitude by studying Augustan family portraits 
_when children ceased to be considered as un- 
developed men and women, who were dressed as 
miniature adults, encouraged to behave like adults, 
and, if their parents belonged to the ruling class, 
pustled off on the Grand Tour at the earliest 
opportunity; and a generation of children emerged 
who are depicted wearing distinctively childish 
clothes, all freshness and seductive innocence, with 
their unpowdered hair and their large appealing 
eyes. Soon the child became a subject of literary 
interest; and children learned to play up to their 
elders by exhibiting infantile airs and graces. 

Poor Monkey describes the effect of this change 
on English literature since the Romantic Revival, 
from Blake, Wordsworth and Coleridge to Law- 
rence, Joyce and Virginia Woolf. The Romantic 
poets loved childhood; but they did not neces- 
sarily sentimentalise it. There is nothing mawkish, 
whatever we may think of his trailing clouds of 
glory, about Wordsworth’s rapturous descriptions 
of his happy boyhood; nor do Coleridge’s 
references to his infant son—-destined to finish his 
career as a hopeless alcoholic—ever strike a false 
note. Both poets remain agreeably objective. The 
Child, they felt, was an untutored Romantic who 
enjoyed sensations of romantic delight unknown 
to adult human beings; but they were conscious of 
a great dividing gulf—a gulf that they could not 
hope to bridge; and they did not seek to find a 
solution of their own problems in an imaginary 
world of childish bliss. 

Many Victorian writers, on the other hand, 
sought to return to the ‘land of lost content.’ Writ- 
ing of childhood was a form of escapism; and of 
these famous or notorious escapists—the last, of 
course, and one of the worst, was the author of 
The Little White Bird and Peter Pan—only 
Dodgson-Carroll seems to have produced books 
that still possess a genuine literary value. Con- 
cerning the neurotic progenitor of Alice, Mr. 
Coveney has some perceptive things to say. Dodg- 
son was notably weak and ill-balanced; ‘but every 
factor which made for weakness became focused 
into the astringent and intelligent art of Alice in 
Wonderland. .. .’ By indulging in his private 
dreams he kept the reader wide awake; Alice 
‘releases the vitality of an intelligent and sensitive 
commentary upon life.’ 

Almost equally rewarding is the chapter on 
‘Innocence in Henry James,’ based on a close 
examination of The Turn of the Screw, What 
Maisie Knew and The Awkward Age. James was 
fascinated by the unending conflict between ex- 
perience and innocence—pot only in the realm of 
childhood but in the relationship of the Old and 
New Worlds, of the guileless American and the 
Sophisticated European; and, although Mr. 
Coveney suggests that he is sometimes evasive 
and shirks the full implication of the stories he 
tells, he made that conflict the theme of several 
important works of literature, including his exqui- 
Site lesser-known tale The Pupil which Mr. 
Coveney dismisses with faint praise. 

On the whole, the writers that Mr. Coveney 
respects are those who treat children as ‘figures 
of developing life.” Such, during the last half- 
century, have been Virginia Woolf and D. H. 
Lawrence—despite Lawrence’s hankering after 





his youth and his morbid preoccupation with 
memories of his mother—and such, notwithstand- 
ing Paul Dombey, in the Victorian Age was 
Charles Dickens; for they present the Child as a 
part of the social scheme, rather than as a symbol 
of unsatisfied private longings, heightened by an 
adult sense of guilt. Poor Monkey—which takes 
its title from Lady Macduff’s pensive remark to 
her son: ‘Now, God help thee, poor monkey! ’— 
is, in short, an unusually interesting, though some- 
what clumsily written and overcrowded, book. 
Mr. Coveney, whom I suspect of a Marxist bias, is 
apt to scrape the bottom of the barrel for the 
smallest residue of social criticism in any book he 
is examining; and, now and then, he makes his 
points too repeatedly and too heavily, insisting 
at unnecessary length on the obvious defects of 
J. M. Barrie and reminding us of the probably 
sexual significance of the rabbit-hole down which 
Alice tumbles. His subject, however, is absorbing 
and his treatment of it fresh and lively. I recom- 
mend his book to every parent and to every writer 
who believes that he understands children. Pre- 
ferably it should be read in the family circle, with 
the latest crop of little victims clamouring and 
scrambling around one’s feet. PETER QUENNELL 


Stone Dead 


The Living Past. By Ivar Lissner. (Cape, 42s.) 


‘LIFE is so short,’ says the author of this well- 
illustrated, well-produced but unfortunate book, 
‘that we should make the most of every second.’ 
He has himself been devoting his time for years 
to travel and reading, and now distils his know- 
ledge for us with the avowed purpose of telling 
the layman all about man’s ancient past, and 
inspiring him with a new purpose in life. 

Some of the worst of the amazing common- 
places with which he does so have been wisely 
omitted from the current English edition, but they 
are the key to Lissner’s treatment. He conducts a 
saccharine and ill-informed tour of the prehistoric 
and protohistoric past of man. The only link be- 
tween the fifty-one discursive and derivative essays 
that range from Sumer to Tianhuanaco, from Li- 
T’ai-Po’s poetry to the Australian aborigines, is 
the author’s interest in them, and it is the author 
himself who gradually absorbs our interest. How 
ridiculous can his chapter headings get? My prize 
is for ‘Babylon was well lit at night.” How banal 
his platitudes? ‘History repeats itself, as one can 
see.’ How absurd and irrelevant his asides? ‘No- 
body who lived in Peking during the last war will 
ever forget Mr. Chuan.’ And, finally, and most 
important, how inaccurate can Mr. Lissner get? 
Sadly, to the point of schoolboy howlers. 

The famous’ Behistun inscriptions, for 
example, are described (p. 28) as an ‘ancient tablet’ 
though everyone must by now know of Rawlin- 
son’s exploits with the wild Kurdish boy on the 
Behistun cliff-face, and indeed our author later on 
seems to realise what exists there (p. 105). Mr. 
Lissner has obviously not the faintest idea of the 
anthropological and exact connotation of race. 
There is even, according to him, an Aryan race, 
and we are never sure what Mr. Lissner means by 
‘Semitic.’ His treatment of the Phoenicians is 
almost too much to bear; he has them installing 
trading stations in the West Mediterranean, which 
is correct, and then ‘probably even on the distant 
shores of England and other islands in the Atlan- 
tic. . . . Civilisation travelled to Europe in their 
holds full of barrels and bales and liberated the 
new continent from cave-life.’ After this outrage 
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it is small wonder that Lissner finds the Indus 
sivilisation ‘the greatest enigma in human history,’ 
has not heard of Carbon 14 dating or the new dis- 
coveries at Jericho, accepts all the rubbish that 
Posnansky wrote about Tianhuanaco, and is even 
prepared to doubt the existence of Buddha. 

If I were not a professional archeologist who 
can see at a glance that this is an inaccurate, ill- 
informed, ill-digested and out-of-date piece of 
scissors-and-paste work, The Living Past would 
have killed stone dead my interest in ancient man. 

GLYN DANIEL 


Grotesque Ballet 


The Bombs of Orsini. By Michael St. John Packe. 
(Secker and Warburg, 25s.) 
THE Carbonari, the most notable of the secret 
societies which maintained the idea of Italian 
nationalism, attracted two particularly romantic 
heroes. One, Prince Louis Napoleon, arch-adept 
at conspiracies, commanded troops in the anti- 
Papal revolt of 1831 and continued as a con- 
tributor to the Young Italy press. The other, 
Felici Orsini, by contrast breathless, innocent and 
slightly absurd, is the subject of Mr. Packe’s 
exact, engrossing and finally moving biography. 
. Nationalism, with Mazzini and Kossuth as its 
high priests, was the new religion to replace ob- 
scurantist Rome. As Mr. Packe observes, it 
needed martyrs and in Orsini it gained an outsize 
one. A lonely, rather appealing, figure, he was 
all Romanticism in himself. Republican, priest- 
hater, exile, an operatic fellow suffering endless 
disappointments, enjoying occasional splendours, 
he made the classic choice between suicide and 
politics. He raised four rebellions, endured five 
imprisonments, was elected. a deputy of the 
abortive Roman Republic of °48. Condemned 
to death by the Austrians, roused from momen- 
tary resignation by a fragment of Mazeppa, he 
became the first man to escape from the San 
Giorgio Fortress. This feat, admirably related 
here, electrified Europe and surpassed even Louis 
Napoleon's celebrated escape from Ham. 

The two adventurers were linked as if in a 
grotesque ballet. Napoleon, the ex-Carbonaro, 
was now Emperor, still dreaming of helping 
Young Italy but dependent on the Catholic vote 
that had forced him to crush the Roman Republic. 
To Orsini he was a renegade and murderer, chief 
obstacle to Italian unity. Orsini resolved on the 
most spectacular gesture of all; in one instant 
to outclass Mazzini, outpace Cavour, free Italy, 
establish human brotherhood. To assassinate 
the most powerful man in Europe or die in the 
attempt was surely the ultimate climax of his 
own emotional restlessness and, with home-made 
bombs of extraordinary power, he achieved 156 
casualties, ‘overturned Palmerston’s ministry, re- 
duced France to a state of siege, terrified Belgium. 
.. . Yet the most bizarre part was yet to come. 

Napoleon and Eugenie, emerging unhurt 
from the carnage (‘the risks of our trade’), 
became Orsini’s most powerful champions 
against national fury. The trial was_ trans- 
formed to a theatre for nationalist and anti- 
Austrian propaganda, with fullest publicity 
Officially given to three letters in which Orsini 
pleaded with Napoleon to free Italy, letters quite 
possibly written by the Emperor himself. Re- 
luctantly compelled to guillotine Orsini, the Im- 
perial pair maintained his widow and supported 
his daughter. Within eighteen months Napoleon 
had invaded Italy in person, yielding to his own 
Romanticism, that fatal dream of military 
grandeur that was to leave him, years later, with 
rouced cheeks and dyed hair, helpless in the 
hideous catastrophe of Sedan. 

FeTER VANSITTART 





Hurrah for Art School 


Golden Sections. By Michael Ayrton. (Methuen, 25s.) 


‘“Pas_o Picasso,” one can almost hear Mr. Ayrton 
saying, ‘Pablo Picasso is a clever boy and has won 
many prizes this term. However, I find him cynical 
in his use of traditional sources and apt to substi- 
tute virtuosity for diligence... . Wyndham 
Lewis has made an excellent head monitor, and 
should have a wholesome influence among the 
more flighty elements he will find at the Univer- 
sity. . Tom Nashe endearing but 
erratic . . . look for improvement after the holi- 
am... 

This collection of Michael Ayrton’s essays, 
most of which have been previously published in 
various journals between 1944 and 1956, is 
sensible, well argued, pleasingly written and 
genuine; but from time to time there are hints, 
and more than hints, of schoolmasterly admoni- 
tion and indeed almost governessy petulance. This 
is undeniably tiresome. But it is, I think, just 
excusable on the ground that his favourite theme, 
which recurs in one form or another in most of 
these essays, is academic and unpopular in the 
extreme, pooh-poohed alike in salon and coffee- 
bar. This theme is the absolute necessity for artists 
of whatever kind to understand, cherish and make 
apposite use of their own proper traditions. Nowa- 
days this is like telling children to mind their 
grammar books. Such a whine of protest goes up 
that the master necessarily becomes irritable or 
even shrill. Hence Mr. Ayrton’s agitation. Not 
that he would have us aridly academic, but he 
would have us read and mark what our predeces- 
sors tell us about life and man’s reactions to it and 
the various media and methods suitable to the 
expression of this vital relationship. First we must 
grasp our heritage: later we may adapt it or, in 
part, discard it: never must we ignore it, or forget 
that it is the product of dead men as well as of 
dead artists. 

The essays in which Mr. Ayrton expands on this 
theme, though they deal in the main with the 
visual arts, are general in both treatment and sub- 
ject, ranging from Nashe to Baedeker, from Barna 
to Constant Lambert. Mr. Ayrton has a nice sense, 
which he will probably be sorry to hear resembles 
Jocelyn Brooke’s, for inserting gay and relevant 
passages of autobiography; he can state an argu- 
ment with lucidity and logic; and he has the gift, 
too common among professional painters for the 
comfort of writers, of a ready and pungent style. 
On the debit side, as I have indicated, he is driven 
by consciousness of rectitude to behave, from time 
to time, like a bullying gym-mistress. Of the 
merits, his flair for autobiography comes out in 
a charming essay about his friendship with Con- 
stant Lambert and a rather self-consciously en- 
dearing piece which describes a visit to the 
Madonna del Parto at Monterchi. His precision in 
argument appears in a well-balanced encomium 
of Degas (who, unlike other Impressionists, was 
interested in human forms as such and not merely 
in the way they conditioned or reflected-light), 
and in a neatly reasoned attack on Picasso, who, so 
far from arriving at a ‘mature and personal vision 
of nature,’ is presented as a Grand Master of 
Pastiche. The third of Mr. Ayrton’s peculiar 
excellencies, his flexible command of the English 
tongue, though slightly marred by his distaste for 
the comma, informs the whole book. As for his 
Sixth Form manner, it is, after all, only spasmodi- 
cally adopted, has already been partially excused, 
and only crops up in its full ghastliness when we 
are exhorted to love Mr. Wyndham Lewis. 

Mr. Ayrton consolidates his position at the end 
of the book with a long and fascinating essay 
called ‘The Crypto-Prometheans.’ The existing 


sloppiness of the Arts, he says, is caused by certain 
grievous misconceptions. The most vile of these 
is that the European artist has succeeded in break- 
ing the fetters of European tradition and is now 
blissfully free to snuffle about among savage and 
subhuman cultures, or even to eschew all cultures 
whatsoever, in order to find truly individual and 
original means of expression. This, says Mr. 
Ayrton, is the most fiendish of heresies. The primi- 
tive cultures which artists are now ‘free’ to draw 
on have little relevance to modern civilisation, for 
as often as not they are represented only by an 
assortment of superstitious talismans and manner- 
less fetish-objects. And as for the cult of origi- 
nality in vacuo, this is simply Romanticism gone 
to seed, for the fascinating thing about art is the 
artist’s struggle to convey his ideas through 
accepted media and the agonising effort by which 
such media are developed and transformed to 
meet the requirements of a new vision. Mr. 
Ayrton, then, is for tradition, for Europe, for 
academic discipline but not academic sterility, for 
vigour and virility, intelligence and thought, for 
man and nature in the round. He is against neu- 
rosis, vacuity, false sensitivity and hot-house 
originality. He is, in the judicature of Art, the no- 
nonsense magistrate who prevents cretinous 
young lovers from getting married and being a 
burden on the nation. He would give them each 
six of the best and a hundred lines (Virgil, of 
course). Hurrah for Mr. Ayrton and hurrah for 
school. SIMON RAVEN 


The Cadillac Kingdom 


The Wells of Ibn Sa’ud. By D. van der Meulen. 
(John Murray, 25s.) 


THE author of this shrewd, intelligent book is a 
former Dutch Minister to Sa’udi Arabia, a trained 
Orientalist and an experienced colonial adminis- 
trator. He is also well known as an explorer of 
Southern Arabia. 

The work embodies the observations and 
reflections of a knowledgeable observer who has 
been in a privileged position to survey for many 
years a remote and fast-changing scene. Much 
that is sentimental and pernicious is written about 
Ibn Sa’ud, and one of the good points of this 
book lies in its sober and discriminating picture 
of the Sa’udi regime, its methods and limitations. 
The author himself appreciates and admires the 
personality and exploits of the late King, but he 
does show that the successful leadership of a 
Beduin army—which laid the foundations of 
Sa’udi power—is quite inadequate qualification 
for the orderly administration of a territorial 
State. Government comes to mean the strict auto- 
cracy of the ruler and his family; State and private 
finances are inexplicably mixed up; and modern 
methods and machines open the way to new 
abuses and servitudes. Thus the introduction of 
motor pumps, as the author shows, enables those 
who can pay for them to draw water in greater 
quantities and at greater depth than ever before 
for the irrigation of luxurious gardens and 
orchards; water, already scarce, becomes even 
more scarce, and the life of poor cultivators in 
the oasis of Riyad, for instance, is made more 
miserable. The author does not hide his dismay at 
the cupidity and mismanagement which oil money 
has made manifest in Sa’udi society. The symp- 
toms were already visible in the last years of the 
old King, but he at least was distinguished by a 
certain patriarchal austerity; his successor, it 
seems, is not so distinguished. The author views 
the future with pessimism. 
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Apart from the corruption and the 
is the inevitable impact of henadenk ll 
modes of living, the spectacle of which must bri 
unsettlement to a hidebound, primitive soo; 
The Sa’udi government thought to Minimise they 
effects by isolating the Americans as far as 
sible from contact with its subjects. But the author 
rightly wonders to what extent such an at 
can succeed; for by their very presence the 
Americans are a standing example of a less Tig) 
more humane society. And will the example 
always remain mute? Mr. van der M 
describes the horror of some Americans Who 
reported the loss of a trifle to the Sa’udi poligg 
and then saw the hand of their Sa’udi Servant cut 
off in punishment of the theft. 

The book also contains some penetrating pas. 
sages on British dealings with Arabia, and th 
personalities, such as Lawrence and Philby, jp. 
volved in them. The author’s judgment on Lay. 
rence is severe and very near to the truth. Its 
equally so on Lawrence’s Sharifian clients, par. 
ticularly King Husain, who is remembered ig 
Jedda as an avaricious tyrant whose ambition wy 
greater than his capacity. ELIE KEDOURE 


A Round of Verse 


Reading a Medal And Other Poems. By Tereng 
Tiller. (The Hogarth Press, 10s, 6d) 
The Red Leaf. By Christopher Hassall, 
(O.U.P., 15s) 
Collected Poems. Vol. II. By Roy Campbell. 
(The Bodley Head, 21s) 
Poems. By Anthony Cronin. 
(The Cresset Press, 9s, 6d.) 
New Poems, 1957. A P.E.N. Anthology. Edited 
by C. Day Lewis, Kathleen Nott, Thomas 
Blackburn. (Michael Joseph, 15s) 


Mr. TILLER’s book does not bear the accolade 
of the Poetry Book Society—inexplicably, for 
surely it is one of the most distinguished of the 
year’s volumes. Only quotation could convey the 
quality of these well-thought, well-wrought, com- 
passionate poems of which, for once, a publisher's 
blurb speaks no more than the truth when it claims 
for them ‘an intricate texture and imaginative 
distinction’ rare in contemporary verse. More than 
any other book of poems I have come across this 
year, it is worth buying. Mr. Tiller’s dexterity of 
image and rhythm, his strict verbal felicity and his 
occasional flights of controlled rhetoric make his 
fourth volume a memorable one. 

Mr. Hassall, on the other hand, needs to give 
his Muse a good hiding and to insist that she be 
precise and, if possible, brief as well as dulcet. As 
an instance, his ‘Rhyme for John Webster’ might 
well have ended after line twenty-two instead of 
sixty-seven. Still, ‘Hélderlin among the Statues 
is a good poem, I think, but most of the others 
seem to me to lack any kind of verbal discipline. 

So, too, in a somewhat different way, do Roy 
Campbell’s poems. The attitude of a great many 
people to his verse is determined by their reaction 
to his opinions which he expressed in terms 4 
highly coloured as the exploits of his energetic 
life. Campbell wrote, perhaps, too much to 
hastily in between or on safaris of one kind of 
another and undoubtedly his opinionativeness 
can be as irritating (and stimulating?) as his use 
of his favourite form, the couplet, can lack techni- 
cal variety; yet he is mostly as brilliantly readable 
as, say, a snide New Yorker piece (how he would 
have hated that!) and maybe readability counts, 
too, in the long run. Anyway, he had, I think, 4 
genuine poetic vision however much his funda- 
mental defect, a lack of interest in the moments 
of the language, may have debilitated it; and he 
had, too, what :«2y balance that defect, a lusty 
domination of life and a proper contempt for ils 
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humiliations and despairs, which is more than 
can be said for most of us nowadays, yourself 
and myself included. 

And Mr. Cronin too, for that matter, whose 
deft and witty (in the best sense of that word) 

ms might almost be said to compose an 
Anatomy of Unhappiness in which the individual 
exists in a Molloy-like loneliness. Mr. Cronin 
explores this state perceptively enough but even 
a noia-ridden contemporary might feel that there 
js something to praise and to give glory fui in 
life and to understand other than ‘all of man’s 
pitiful dodges,’ particularly when they all seem 
to be unsuccessful. Nobody will thank me for 
mentioning nowadays that first-class poet, Dylan 
Thomas, who could apparently teach us all a thing 
or two about dodges but who would have been 
shocked to the core of his glory-giving genius at 
the thought of writing about them at all not to 
speak of concentrating on them. However, Mr. 
Cronin’s poems are accomplished, mostly in the 
manner of Mr. Auden (admittedly better than 
most manners), and a few at the end of the book 
seem to show Mr. Cronin trying out his own 
yoice and looking beyond his present theme. 

One of the objects of the annual PEN antholo- 


gies is ‘to make verse available in a more per- 
manent form than magazine publication, but to 
read the eighty-nine poems by sixty-two poets 
in the sixth collection is to wonder why permanent 
form should be given to such a heterogeneous 
collection. The proper permanent form is the 
individual volume. Is any real purpose, relevant 
to poetry and poets, served by this sort of 
anthology? Is, in fact, the magazine not the cor- 
rect place for these tastings? Would the money 
devoted to this annual (who will read it in a 
year’s time?) not be better spent in helping to 
subsidise a magazine comparable to Poetry 
(Chicago)? And would ‘the encouragement of un- 
known or little-known poets of promise,’ not also 
be better served in such fashion? In the main, 
anthologies are only justifiable when they contri- 
bute to the movement of poetry. The PEN books 
cannot, of their nature, do that in the way that the 
crankier, wartier anthologies of Michael Roberts, 
Geoffrey Grigson, Robert Conquest—even the 
neo-romantic collections of the war years—did. 
These things said, it must be added that the editors 
offer as pleasing a selection of verse as one could 
find in any magazine devoted to poetry. 

VALENTIN IREMONGER 


How Funny Can You Get? 


Aspects of English History. By Claud Cockburn. (MacGibbon and Kee, 15s.) 

The Pick of Punch. Edited by Nicolas Bentley. (André Deutsch, 18s.) 

How Can You Bear To Be Human? By Nicolas Bentley. (André Deutsch, 12s. 6d.) 

Angels on Horseback and Elsewhere. By Thelwell. (Methuen, 1 Ss.) 

Kovarsky’s World. By Anatol Kovarsky. (Faber, 21s.) 

Nightcrawlers. By Charles Addams. (Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) 

Fabulous Admirals and Some Naval Fragments. By Geoffrey Lowis. (Putnam, 21s.) 
I Married a Model. By Droo Launay. (Macdonald, 6s.) 


This England. (The New Statesman, 2s. 6d.) 


Harry the Locust. By Frank Bailey. (Heinemann, 25s.) 
Jokes, Jokes, Jokes. Selected by Helen Hoke. (Chatto and Windus, 9s. 6d.) 
Hew to Avoid Matrimony: The Layman’s Guide to the Laywoman. By Herald Froy. 


(Muller, 12s. 6d.) 


The Year of the Comet. By Osbert Lancaster. (Gryphon Books, 5s.) 

Esprit de Corps. By Lawrence Durrell. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 

The Woman of My Life. By Ludwig Bemelmans. (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 
You Can’t Get There from Here. By Ogden Nash. (Dent, 12s. 6d.) 


ALL these books are meant to make you laugh. 
Laughter is a subjective business. Let us get the 
butchery over quickly. Claud Cockburn’s new 
book consists of jokes about English history based 
largely on the reversibility of clichés and the 
attribution of ridiculous remarks to historical 
characters. Sometimes this comes off, sometimes 
it doesn’t. On the whole it is not Mr. Cockburn 
at his best. In The Pick of Punch, edited by 
Nicolas Bentley, there are four pieces by Mr. 
Cockburn and one by me. The illustrated jokes 
in Punch, which get less and less funny as 
the years go by, and worse and worse drawn, 
are with lamentable frequency about mur- 
der, violent death or suicide. There are, of course, 
some funny ones in this book, but not enough. 
Nicolas Bentley also has a book out of his own, 
this time with an introduction by Malcolm 
Muggeridge, who regales us with some random 
thoughts about God and Man. Bentley’s prose is 
far below the Puneh average, his drawings are 
equally far above it. And that finishes the chain 
reaction, save for one last fizzle: a book of cute 
drawings, mostly from Punch, by a man called 
Thelwell, who draws unconvincing pictures of 
children riding horses. Very small children. 
Gymkhanas. Heaven help us. 

That New Yorker humour can be almost as 
depressing is proved by Kovarsky’s World. 
He draws like a bargain-basement Steinberg, 
and what he regards as funny are abstract 
painters, ladies in harems, mythological animals 


and (here it comes again) violence and death. 
Charles Addams is, of course, in an entirely dif- 
ferent class from any of those so far mentioned, 
but again a certain standardisation of shock—a 
giant or pigmies feature in a very large number 
of these jokes—is apparent. But at least he draws 
beautifully, and a great deal of this very funny. 

Fabulous Admirals is a collection of nautical 
yarns, some of which are very funny indeed, 
others less so. They are well told and should 
delight those naval men who are not uriated 
by them. A must for midshipmen. J Married a 
Model is a long ha-ha-ha about just that, very 
badly illustrated. This England, in which the inde- 
fatigabie Nicolas Bentley makes his third appear- 
ance in this review, is the pick of the joky column 
in the jolly old New Staggers. 

Harry the Locust is much better than it sounds 
or looks. It is the story of a man who was engaged 
in locust control in Africa and Arabia, and besides 
being amusing in a rather coarse sort of way—it 
is a relief to read a traveller who does not pretend 
never to have noticed the bodies of naked black 
girls—it is also very interesting about locusts and 
about Arabia, too. Not coarse but just plain 
incredible is Jokes, Jokes, Jokes. These are Ameri- 
can, partly translated so that New York becomes 
London but store does not become shop, and are 
in the classic style. ‘PAUL, in a restaurant: “Go see 
if the chef has pigs’ feet.” PETER: “I can’t tell. 
He’s got his shoes on.”’ And also every joke you 
have ever heard. 
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Now, a discovery. How to Avoid Matrimony, 
by Herald Froy, is, despite its forbidding title, 
extremely funny. It could with advantage have 
been called: ‘How to get girls to go to bed with 
you without actually marrying them,’ since it is 
all about that, but perhaps our bookseller-censors 
would have objected. Indeed, it is more than 
funny, since it is frequently witty as well and is 
in delightfully bad taste. When talking to the 
father of the girl-you-don’t-want-actually-to- 
marry: ‘having found out his school, insist that 
you too went there, but take care to get the loca- 
tion of the various houses and the names of 
everybody concerned utterly wrong.’ 

Osbert Lancaster’s collection of Daily Express 
drawings, almost all Maudie Littlehampton or her 
husband, thank heavens, are at least as good as 
ever they were, which, of course, is very good 
indeed, and give a deliciously cockeyed view of a 
quite imaginary country called England. The book 
is beautifully produced and a bargain at five shil- 
lings. Lawrence Durrell’s Esprit de Corps is a most 
amusing collection of stories about diplomatic 
life in the Balkans, and is also strongly recom- 
mended. Mr. Durrell writes a prose as finished as 
his verse, is extremely entertaining, and each of 
these brief anecdotes-without-malice is as light 
and delicious as the very best Viennese pastry. 
Since this book is well produced, too, it is only 
fair to pass over the illustrations in silence. 

Bemelmans’s The Woman of My Life, a slight 
novel set in Paris, about a melancholy French 
duke and his amours, is also elegant, though in a 
slightly more hackneyed fashion. French dukes, 
admirable body of men though they doubtless 
are, get into so many English and American novels 
these days, almost like working-class intellectuals 
in the old days. But it makes yery pleasant read- 
ing: and there is a drop or two of pure lime juice 
in his spun-sugar which is the perfect flavouring 
for this elaborate confection. 

Finally, Ogden Nash has a new volume of 
poems and ditties. They jingle along as pleasantly 
as ever, though he seems to have lost his more 
caustic touch, which is a pity. But he will do. 

And next year we'll have lots and lots of jokes 
about sputniks. And let us hope that the publishers 
will find somebody else, in addition to Mr. Nicolas 
Bentley, who can draw well enough to illustrate 
them. CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON 
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Speaking from the Chair 





C. M. VIGNOLES, CBE 
Managing Director, Shell-Mex and BP Ltd. 


EFORE the internal combustion engine revolu- 
Biicnised road travel, petrol was a tiresome and 
dangerous refinery by-product quickly burned to 
waste in a quiet corner before it could do any 
harm. 

The commercial use of oil began with paraffin 
—or kerosene, as the industry itself calls it. The 
first depots set up by the oil companies in Britain 
were for storing burning oil. They stood in rail- 
way goods yards because they were supplied by 
rail from bigger importing installations at or near 
the main ports. They were the bases from which 
horses and wagons set off each day to make 
deliveries to paraffin customers within a radius of 
about ten to fifteen miles, which was about as 
much as could be accomplished in a working day 
with a horse and cart. 

Soon came the horseless carriage, and by 1900 
there were already 2,000 motor-cars on the roads. 
From then on motorists expected supplies of 
petrol to be available all over the country. The 
little burning-oil depots already in existence began 
to stock two-gallon cans of motor spirit. The 
motorist bought them from ironmongers’ or cycle 
repair shops just as he did his paraffin. 

The 1914-18 War gave a tremendous impetus 
to the development of motor transport and its 
fuel, and soon afterwards the first ‘garages’ began 
to appear. Many of them were quite primitive 
repair shops, started by mechanically minded 
young men with the proceeds of their war 
gratuities, and, to begin with, selling petrol in 
cans. 

The introduction of the kerbside petrol pump 
was the first significant advance. Originally, it was 
a tall, cylindrical pillar surmounted by a rather 
surprised-looking globe, the whole ensemble look- 
ing rather like Lot’s Wife immediately after her 
translation into a pillar of salt. A brochure pro- 
duced by my own company at the time showed 
the pump’s entrails exposed, and a long serpentine 
hose firmly grasped by a moustached attendant 
in a peaked cap, stiff collar and shiny black boots. 

Petrol buyers of the 1920s were not immediately 
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convinced by the inscribed assurance that each of 
the two one-gallon measures inside the pump had 
been ‘certified and sealed by an Inspector of 
Weights and Measures, so that the motorist can- 
not at any time question their accuracy.’ Question 
them they did, at least to begin with. 

The introduction of the kerbside pump, how- 
ever, marked the end of the era of two-gallon 
cans and the beginning of bulk delivery, bulk 
storage and the immense throughputs of today. 
But the garages continued to have extremely 
limited storage capacity, and for this reason 
demanded from the oil companies a ‘fire engine’ 
delivery service. A dealer would telephone a depot 
and order 200 gallons to be delivered immediately. 
Fear of losing his business ensured him immediate 
attention. ' 

I can think of no other trade which has ever 
provided its customers with such a service. To 
maintain it a network of small depots was kept in 
being covering the whole of Britain. This was still 
the pattern of distribution when the Second World 
War began, and thereafter no further development 
was possible for well over a decade. 

The perpetuation of such a system at a time of 
rising costs and scarce manpower was quite con- 
trary to the whole logic of oil distribution, the 
first principle of which is to move your products 
in the largest possible quantities as far as possible 
along the distribution line. Every time you break 
down your prime load into smaller lots, up go 
your costs. 

When at last it became possible to remodel the 
whole network and apply these principles, several 
new factors had to be taken into account. The 
total demand for oil products had grown by 70 
per cent. between 1938 and 1950. Not only the 
quantity but the variety of the oil industry’s wares 
had increased. The depots which began with 
paraffin as their only stock-in-trade had gradually 
come to resemble the cocktail cabinet of a par- 
ticularly adventurous hostess. 

In 1939 Shell-Mex and BP were handling nine 
grades, in 1950 fifteen—and now no fewer than 
twenty-nine. It is not difficult to visualise the com- 
plexity of the task of storing, segregating and 
delivering such an array of products, particularly 
since some need special treatment. Fuel oil, for 
instance, used in steel-making, boiler-firing and 
for many other industrial purposes, has to be kept 
warm during storage and delivery, otherwise it 
coagulates. 

The third factor was the creation of a major 
industry which has raised Britain’s refining 
capacity ten times in the last decade at a cost of 
more than £200 million, and is now about to raise 
it by yet another third. 

In my own Company we sat down seven years 
ago to plan where ideally our distribution points 
should be, without reference to the old patchwork 
of little depots which was the legacy of half a 
century of piecemeal development. 

The fact that Britain is an island is an advan- 
tage in distributing a liquid such as petroleum, 
since a bigger ‘tank’ can be moved on water than 
on land. Not only has Britain an extensive coast- 
line, but navigable rivers, such as the Thames, 
Severn and Trent, leading to industrial areas 
where oil consumption is heavy. London, for 
example, gets its oil by water from the refineries 
in the Thames estuary, much of the West Mid- 
lands is supplied via the Severn, and the East and 
North Midlands via the Humber and Trent. 

The refineries have been made the focal points 
of our new distribution pattern, and as far as 
possible deliveries are now made direct to 
customers within a radius of sixty miles. To serve 
parts of the country beyond the economic radius 
of direct delivery from the refineries, water-fed 
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points have been established, either on the Coast 
or on rivers. To meet the needs of areas Outside 
the range of both methods of delivery, new j 
centres have been provided, capable of being fed 
either by road or rail according to need. 

An indication of the growing importance of oil 
as an energy producer is the fact that the biggest 
installation we have built for more than tw 
years has recently been opened at Teesport 
(Middlesbrough), largely to fuel the steel and 
chemical industries in the north-east. In 1956, fog 
the first time, Britain consumed more fuel oi] than 
petrol. 

We have now reduced the 400 distribution 
centres we had seven years ago to just over 109, 
each fully equipped to do the job formerly done 
by a whole cluster of smaller depots. 

The principle of ‘bigger and fewer’ has beep 
extended to our transport fleet. We have reduced 
the number of vehicles in service by a fifth but 
nearly doubled their carrying capacity. Moreover, 
we have been helping petrol stations to put in 
bigger storage tanks so that they need fewer and 
less frequent deliveries. In this way we hope 
gradually to eliminate the need for a ‘fire engine 
service’ altogether, and be able to plan our de 
livery runs more methodically. 

To deal with another part of our trade mainly 
handled in small lots—that in agricultural fuels 
and domestic paraffin—we have created a 
country-wide system of agents each acting on our 
behalf in the areas assigned to them. 

In physical resources, we have invested about 
£124 million over the last seven years in the 
streamlining of our distribution system, and in 
doing so have raised our productivity per man 
two and a half times. That, we think, is an achieve. 
ment of importance not only to Shell-Mex and BP 
but to all its customers, since distribution costs 
obviously play their part in the ultimate price of 
the product. 





COMPANY MEETING 


HERRBURGER BROOKS 
LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Pianoforte Actions, Keys, ete) 





Tue thirty-seventh annual ordinary general meeting 
of Herrburger Brooks Limited was held on December 
19 in London, Sir Louis Sterling, the chairman, pre 
siding. 

The following’ is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

During the year under review the business of the 
Company has continued satisfactorily and although 
the profit shows a reduction yun last year, which ia 
some ways was exceptional, it is larger than achieved 
in the years immediately preceding. 

The Home Manufacturing Trade which forms the 
major portion of our business is still largely concerned 
with export and, in addition, direct exports are mad 
by us to many countries. Part of the export trade 
however suffers from import and other restrictions @ 
various countries from time to time but fortunately 
so far without serious effect on the volume of ouf 
trade as a whole. 2 ; 

The costs of labour and materials continued to rise 
and have necessitated further increases of prices, i 
spite of which, however, your Directors hope that it 
will be possible to maintain trade at a satisfactory 
level. 

The value of stock in hand shows a considerable 
increase. This arises almost wholly from purchases of 
timber which is of course the main and one of the 
most important ingredients in the Company's pre 
ducts. Large stocks are necessary to ensure that the 
timber when used is in a fully seasoned state as 8 
essential to ensure the maintenance of the highest 
quality in our products. 

The report was adopted. 
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BLACK YEAR FOR INVESTORS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It was a very clever investor who 
~ made a profit on his ‘book’ this year. 
/\ I] cannot remember a more difficult 
= or more exasperating time since the 
end of the war. What made it so trying for us in 
Britain was that the market in industrial equities 
opened the year with such a strong rally from the 
Suez slump that most people believed that the 
‘bear’ market had come to an end—eighteen 
months from its start in July, 1955. The belief 
gained ground as more and more investors re- 
entered the market as a hedge against the grow- 
ing wage-cost inflation. They were not, of course, 
content with sterling equities; they rushed into 
dollar equities as well, aided by the Kuwait ‘leak’ 
which left the dollar premium low, for they 
feared that if the domestic inflation were not 
stopped another devaluation of the pound would 
be inevitable sooner or later. By July 9 the FT 
index of British industrial equities had touched 
207.6—a rise of 28 per cent. from the Suez ‘low’ 
of 1614. This peak was actually reached just as 
the Treasury waS issuing new regulations to stop 
the Kuwait ‘leak’ (forbidding UK residents to buy 
dollar securities except from other UK residents). 
For a short time after these regulations came into 
force the investment dollar prerhium rose to about 
18 per cent., convincing the scared Chancellor that 
a dangerous flight from the pound was in full 
swing. But this premium was sufficient to curb 
British investors’ appetite for dollar shares, and 
after July 10 the equity markets on the other side 
of the Atlantic were also turning downwards. By 
Christmas week the index of Wall Street indus- 
trials had fallen 17} per cent. and of British in- 
dustrials 20 per cent. from their respective peaks. 
* * * 

Looking back it will be seen that the investor 
went astray when he started to buy shares not on 
a rational conservative evaluation of prospective 
company earnings, but on an emotional desire to 
get out of fixed-money stocks into variable- 
dividend equities as a hedge against inflation. In 
Wall Street the fashionable stocks were forced up 
in the market to prices representing thirty to forty 
times the prospective earnings per share. In 
Throgmorton Street earnings yields ca a similar 
basis were common for popular ‘nuclear,’ ‘elec- 
tronic’ or oil equities. This inflation ‘bulge’ in 
the markets, which lasted for the first half of the 
year in London and from March to July 10 in 
New York, can now be written off as a mistake, 
as a deviation from the line of normal equity 
growth. If it had not happened the authorities 
might not have taken such savage deflationary 
action, but they were bound to regard a flight 
from money stocks into equities as a symptom 
of a dangerous inflationary trend. The putting up 
of discount and prime loan rates in America and 
the 7 per cent. ‘shock’ ‘Bank rate here finally 
punctured the inflation balloon of the equity 
markets. It also shattered the market in money 
stocks, for there is no security which can stand up 
to the pressure of dear money and a credit 
Squeeze. The net result of Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
deflation was a fall in Stock Exchange values of 
close on £4,000 million. The investment world has 
never had to meet such a heavy depreciation in so 
short a time since the great slump of 1929. 

* * * 





The change in the investment climate has been 
so sudden that I doubt whether the private 
mvestor has fully realised its implications. It was 
only six months ago that he was told that only a 
fool would hold gilt-edged securities or any other 
Money stock with a fixed coupon. To protect 


himself against the perpetual creeping inflation 
he was exhorted to buy equities and nothing but 
equities. When he saw 24 per cent. Consols down 
to 45 and ‘Daltons’ (issued at 100 in 1947) down 
to 44, the investor really began to believe that he 
must forsake these money stocks for ‘real values’ 
in the shape of equities. But the authorities are 
now saying—in Washington as in London—that 
all this was a nightmare, that priority must now 
be given not to full employment but to hard 
money and a stable currency. If they carry their 
deflationary policies through to the bitter end, 
which will be unemployment, strikes, cuts in 
wages, etc., they will drive the equity share 
markets down much farther. In the end they will 
have to reverse their stupid restrictive policies, but 
in the meantime it is small wonder that the in- 


vestor feels bearish. Just when an old-fashioned | 


trade recession is developing in America (which 
is bound to affect our export trade before long), 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer decides to carry 
through perhaps the most savage deflations this 
country has ever seen. A Merry Christmas indeed! 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


IF conditions were normal one 
would expect a pre-Christmas rally 
in the stock markets, but they are 
not normal and what new buying 
comes along is usually swallowed up in fresh 
selling. The fact is that the market is being asked 
to raise too much capital too often. The huge BP 
issue is being followed at too short an interval 
by the preparations for the ROYAL-DUTCH SHELL 
finance, which is said to be a ‘rights’ issue of 
equity shares at an attractive price. (The Royal- 
Dutch issue is one-for-eight.) It is no wonder 
that persistent small selling is affecting oil shares 
generally, for the small investor cannot cope with 
all these calls on his savings. It would be easier 
if there were a ‘bull’ market, but in a bear market 
a new issue always drives down the price of the 
shares in advance. ULTRAMAR have been a par- 
ticularly weak market, lacking a firm investment 
base for their valuation, and at one time the 
shares fell to 55s.—very nearly 50 per cent. below 
the year’s peak. However, they suffer in good 
company. The great BRITISH PETROLEUM, around 
90s., has fallen by nearly the same amount, its 
peak for the year being 173s. 74d. BURMAH OIL, 
around 71s. 6d., is about 40 per cent. below its 
peak. SHELL has fallen by very nearly 40 per cent., 
its peak being 218s. 3d. One has to go back to 
1929 to find investment shares of this high quality 
suffering such ghastly fails. 
* + 





Worse losses have, of course, been suffered by 
those who speculated heavily in the Canadian 
oil and gas boom. PACIFIC PETROLEUM are down 
56 per cent. from their top, WESTCOAST TRANS- 
MISSION 55 per cent. and TRANS-CANADA PIPE 59 
per cent. Some of the metal shares have not fared 
much better. Messina has fallen by about 50 per 
cent., CONSOLIDATED ZINC by about 48 per cent., 
RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN by 42 per cent. in 
each case from the peak. Even in industrial shares 
of high. investment standing falls of 35 per cent. 
to 40 per cent. are not uncommon. CouRTAULDS, 
for example, have dropped 44 per cent.—from 
37s. 9d. to 21s.—while A. E. REED are 45 per cent. 
down at 30s. 3d. One might say that depreciation 
of about a third is the average loss suffered on 
an industrial equity portfolio last year. The most 








COMPANY MEETING 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND LIMITED 


EFFECTS OF DEAR MONEY 


THE 132nd Annual General Meeting of the Pro- 
prietors of The National Bank of Scotland Limited 
was held on December 19 in the Bank’s Head Office. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Rowallan, K.T., K.B.E., M.C., 
T.D., LL.D., the Governor, in the course of his 
speech said: 

The totals of the Balance Sheet now presented 
show a reduction of fully £7,000,000 on the 1956 
figures, and indeed are lower than they have been 
since 1953, but it would be a mistake to attach too 
much importance to this or to assume that the Bank’s 
business has declined. In point of fact, our connec- 
tions have increased and are still increasing to a 
very notable extent, and the explanation of this 
apparent anomaly is to be found in the movement 
of Deposits, which are now subject to influences quite 
unknown in the comparatively recent past. 

The dear money policy has had the broad effect 
of attracting funds away from the Banks for invest- 
ment in Treasury Bills and short-dated Government 
Bonds. Over and above that, however, as a curious 
and irritating corollary of the Credit Squeeze various 
other financial institutions have found it possible to 
offer higher rates than could the Banks for ‘time’ 
Deposits, which in turn have been utilised to fill 
some of the borrowing vacuums arising from 
adherence to the Treasury Directives. Taken together, 
these influences have exercised a powerful downward 
drag on Bank funds, but in our case at least they do 
not tell the whole story. Some of our more important 
customers have in the last year or two spent very 
substantial sums indeed’ on essential schemes of in- 
dustrial expansion, and in the process have used up 
the balances formerly standing to their credit. In all 
of these circumstances, it is not in any way surprising 
that our Deposits should have suffered. 


LIQUID RESOURCES 


Our liquid resources in the form of cash or its 
equivalent totalled nearly £44,000,000, a liquidity 
ratio of just under 39 per cent., which gives us te 
comfortable margin we need in these days of violent 
—and sometimes unpredictable—fluctuation in our 
general figures. Advances to Customers and Bills Dis- 
counted together came to £23,800,000, an apparent 
reduction of £800,000, but this is a little misleading, 
because the average figure for the year was consider- 
ably higher and was in fact beyond the average for 
1956. This should not be interpreted as relaxation of 
the Bank’s efforts towards Credit Restriction. On the 
contrary, with the full co-operation of our customers, 
whose understanding attitude has been of the utmost 
assistance to the Executive, we have continued to 
apply ourselves to this distasteful task. 

We have, however, been able, with Treasury 
authority where appropriate, to enter into substantial 
new commitments fully justified in the national 
interest, and in the light of these commitments it will 
tax our utmost ingenuity to conform to the Chancel- 
lor’s latest dictum by keeping our average lending for 
the current period within that applicable to the last 
twelve months. Our Investments in British Govern- 
ment Securities stood at £48,800,000, a reduction of 
nearly £2,300,000 on the year. No forced realisations 
were called for, and while the depreciation has in- 
creased by a matter of £300,000, it has to be borne 
in mind that at the date of the Annual Balance we 
were operating under a Bank Rate 14 per cent. higher 
than it was in November 1956. Once again, the Board 
have felt there was no need for transfers from Inner 
Reserves or from Profits to write down the value of 
these Investments. 

The Profits at £326,000 show a fall of £17,000. 
It is proposed to repeat the Dividends on the same 
basis as last year, that is, 10 per cent. per annum on 
the Consolidated Capital Stock and 5 per cent. per 
annum on the ‘A’ Stock. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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rewarding shares have been breweries. Some are 
actually up on the year and many are only slightly 
below the year’s best. But let us be frank with our- 
selves. In spite of a 7 per cent. Bank rate it would 
have paid to be out of equities last year and in 
Government stocks. War Loan has only fallen 17 
per cent. from its peak. 
* * * 

What is to be done about steel shares? Here is 
the leader of the market—STEWARTS AND LLOYDS 
—traising its dividend from an effective 8} per 
cent. to 11 per cent. on the doubled capital (which 
exceeded the best expectations) and yet its shares 
sink to 22s. 9d. to yield nearly 9} per cent. on 
dividends and no less than 50 per cent. on earn- 
ings. What worries the market is the hint that the 
company will soon be forced to raise new capital. 
It has £40 million worth of uncompleted capital 
projects and a bank overdraft of about a million. 
THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES is under no 
immediate financial pressure, having just com- 
pleted its second expansion plan, and its new plant 
should be in full operation at the beginning of 
next year. Trading profits were about 15 per cent. 
better than the prospectus estimate; yet the shares 
stand at over 3s. discount on the issue price of 20s. 
to yield 9.35 per cent. on the 8 per cent. annual 
rate. DORMAN LONG, the most conservative and 
cautious company in the industry, increases its 
distribution from 8 per cent. to 10 per cent., after 
scoring a good increase in net profits, and yet 
the shares stand at 22s. 9d. to yield 9 per cent. 
on dividends and 36 per cent. on earnings. 
Such is the friendless condition of the steel 
share market. The prospect of some decline in out- 
put, coupled with the political risk of renational- 
isation, must be held responsible for a series of 
equity valuations entirely out of line with any- 
thing else offered in the British industrial market. 





COMPANY MEETING 


THE SCOTTISH AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY 


MR. J. NORMAN EGGAR’S SPEECH 











THE annual general meeting of The Scottish Aus- 
tralian Company Limited was held on December 19 
in London. 

Mr. J. Norman Eggar, chairman and managing 
director, presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said: 

Proceeds from Wool and live stock increased by 
£357,950, £253,449 on account of wool and £104,501 
on live stock, 

Proceeds from wheat and other crops decreased by 
£12,507. The return from crops during the current 
year can only be negligible. 

Working expenses are up by £101,600, not entirely 
attributable to increased costs. Sundry revenue in- 
creased by £6,755. 

Taxation,—Our report refers to the very welcome 
relief we are getting under the Overseas Trade Cor- 
poration provisions of the Finance Act. The reim- 
posed New South Wales State Land Tax required 
£21,578, and United Kingdom and Australian taxes, 
including Land Taxes, absorbed £298,916, or £9,024 
more than last year. 

The Board have been glad to restore the dividend 
to a twenty per cent. per annum basis, and to add 
on this occasion a bonus of seven-and-a-half per cent. 
less tax. 

Since the close of the year we have acquired the 
whole of the minority shareholding of The Rock- 
wood Pastoral Company Limited. We gave share- 
holders the option of taking cash or shares in this 
Company on terms generous to them but fair also 
to us. Most of them elected to become stockholders 
in The Scottish Australian Company Limited, and in 
the event we have issued £15,558 of fresh capital to 
them. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 





THE 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


THERE is perhaps no time of year when the country- 
side looks more denuded and sad than it does at this 
moment. The leaves have gone from the trees, the 
pasture is bare, the rape field devastated by folded 
sheep, the first lamb hasn’t yet bleated on the earliest 
farms round about, and the barest nucleus of geese 
and duck remains to underline the casualties inevit- 
able at the approach of the season of gourmandising. 
Add the sight of the topped fir tree and the mutilated 
holly limb, and the sigh one gives is long and deep. The 
carol-singers are no more in tune this year than ever 
they were and they seem to have marked us as the 
tramp marks a ‘soft mark,’ but there was that hope- 
ful message, ‘Merry Christmas,’ as we opened the 
door and found them blinking in the light. We 
couldn’t hear what they said as they took themselves 
off into the darkness, for the stream across the road 
in the glen drowned their murmurings. It may have 
been something about generosity in different places 
and speculation about the chances of better harvest 
at the village up on the hill, which is, nevertheless, a 
steep climb and a sore pull on a winter’s evening. 


THE MISCREANT 

‘I remember,’ said the old gamekeeper, ‘going up 
to the little lake one day and finding a boy fishing 
there. He had come on a bicycle. When we asked 
him he said he had had permission from the agent, 
and so we left him alone and he went on fishing. Later 
on we were coming down the hill when a motor-coach 
passed us on the narrow road and we discovered the 
boy who had been fishing. He had been involved in 
an accident when trying to fend himself off a wall 
with his hand as the coach crowded past. He had, in 
fact, broken his wrist. We picked him up, took him 
down to the cottage, gave him first aid and arranged 
for an ambulance for him. Shortly after I took his 
bicycle to put it on the train, but just before I sent 
it I thought I had better take a look and see how he 
had got on with his fishing. He hadn’t caught any- 
thing, it seemed, but he hadn’t done so badly. He 
had a setting of mallard eggs carefully packed in his 
bag. I took them and put them under a hen and they 
hatched out in two days. The ducklings went back 
where they belonged, but the boy didn’t come back 
io inquire about the eggs or to thank me for doing 
what I had done for him!’ 


PieD JACKDAWS 

From time to time one sees or hears about white 
blackbirds, blackbirds, crows and jackdaws with 
several white feathers in their plumage. My son told 
me not long ago about one of these odd birds he 
had seen, a jackdaw ‘with as much white on it as a 
magpie.’ I am afraid that I unfairly suggested that, in 
spite of all our observations, he couldn’t yet dis- 
tinguish an immature magpie from a jackdaw. 
Admittedly, I was a little puzzled to think that a 
magpie, immature and ’daw-like, was about so late 
in the year, and then I saw the black and white jack- 
daw for myself. These odd birds seem more common 
at different times. I know very little about genetics 
and the answer to it all is probably quite a simple 
one so far as genes and breeding go. It may be that 
these part-white birds, if not the albinos, come from 
the same nest, live out their time and are seen no 
more until nature brings together the combination 
capable of producing pied specimens. I have seen at 
least three part-white jackdaws in the past month 
and one part-white blackbird. There used to be an 
albino blackbird about here, and I used to be intrigued 
by a strikingly pale sparrow that, because of its un- 
usual colour, probably came to an early end. 


MANURES 

Bonemeal or boneflour makes a good pick-up for 
things sapped of strength by the presence or proximity 
of shrubs or hedges. Another cure for a common ill 
is lime to sweeten these out-of-sun corners. Inorganic 
manures, providing potash, phosphate and nitrogen, 
are, of course, an important supplement to the most 
valuable thing of all—good farmyard manure, so hard 
to obtain these days, 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 133. C. MANSFIELD 
(2nd Prize, B.C.F., 1937) 









BLACK (8 men) 
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WHITE (12 men) 





WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Blathy; 
1 R-R 1, K-R 2; 2 R-R 1 ch, K-Kt 1; 3 K-Kt 8 
R-K 1; 4 K-R 8, R-Q 1; 5 K-R 7, R-K 1; 6 K-Kt8, 
R-Q 1; 7 K-B 7. Now Black must play P move, White 
repeats move-losing manceuvre of moves 3-7 till all 
pawns have been forced to advance to eighth rank and 
be captured—they have all gone by move 96, whereupon 
97 R-R I ch, K-Kt 1; 98 R any, R x QP;99QPx R, 
R-Q 1; 100 P-K 6, R-B 8; 101 P x R= Qch, KxQ; 
102 R-R 8 mate! 


ANOTHER HASTINGS 

When this article appears another of the annual 
Hastings Christmas congresses—the most famous and 
the best of the many tournaments held every year in 
this country—will just be starting. This year’s entry is 
not quite so strong as has been the case in recent years; 
there is only one Russian grandmaster (Keres) instead 
of two and the US boy prodigy, Bobby Fischer, has 
cried off in order to play in another tournament after 
having accepted the Hastings invitation—not, in my 
view, correct behaviour even if you are only fourteen, 
Nevertheless it is a fine tournament in which Keres 
(USSR), Gligoric (Yugoslavia), Filip (Czechoslovakia), 
Rossolimo (France), Sterner (Sweden), Kluger (Hun- 
gary) and Blau (Switzerland) will certainly present the 
three British players Fazekas, Clarke and Penrose with 
a severe examination in which they will do well to 
score 50 per cent. 

I suppose that I had better make my usual forecast, 
with the usual expectation of being proved wrong, 
Keres—joint winner with Smyslov in 1954/5—must be 
favourite, but Gligoric—joint winner with Larsen 
last year—should run him close; Filip, winner of the 
Sofia zonal tournament this year, is a little weaker than 
Gligoric and a little stronger than Rossolimo and 90 
places 1 to 4 are filled—at least as far as this article 
is concerned—but further forecasting is very hard. 
Fazekas, although British champion, is the weakest, I 
think, of the six so he shall be No. 10 and Blau No. 9 
(though he can play much better than this). I know 
little of Sterner except that he is Scandinavian cham 
pion, Penrose is gifted but uncertain, Clarke is tough 
and Kluger is tougher: I shall put Kluger and Clarke 
5=, Sterner and Penrose 7= and I hope this forecast 
will irritate Penrose into doing better. 

As an apology for three consecutive weeks without 
a game—blame it on Christmas—and as an earnest of 
more substantial fare to come here is some hors 
d’ceuvre from the Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


White, JoHN REGAN Black, Don DEVINE 
Opening, King’s Gambit. St. Louis 
-K 4 7 P-Q4 
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Cantilena 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 408 
Report by Papoose 


In medieval ti 
famous monorhyme: 


‘mes the term ‘cantilena’ was often applied to a ballad on a sacred subject, e.g., the 
d Passiontide Lament beginning: 


The sufferings of sweet Jesus Christ and His sore agony 
Hear ye, good people, one and all, of high and low degree. 


Seven years He trod a pilgrim’s way, right penitentially, 


And fasted forty days and nights 


in His humility. 


Competitors were to insert five or six distichs between these two, on the Birth and Infancy of Christ. 


Tue essence of the medizval is simple direct- 
ness and extreme economy, the qualities both of 
the ballad and of the cantilena. Perhaps in this 
sophisticated twentieth century is it easier for a 
child than for a grown-up to recapture the 
medieval. Certainly in these respects the two 
youngest competitors came well towards the top 
of the short list, Jacquelyn Pinkney (aged four- 
teen) and C. L. Lambert (aged sixteen). Unfortu- 
nately, the former was among several competi- 
tors who ignored the rubric ‘monorhymed,” and 
the latter, in such good company as Rhoda Tuck 
Pook, G. J. Blundell and Vera Telfer, came down 
with a fanciful adjective. 

In its economy the medizval rejects (1) any 
but a stock or an essential epithet (‘star-drawn’ 
and the like are taboo); (2) any but the simplest 
vocabulary, a word like “kenosis’ or ‘transcenden- 
tal’ being sufficient for a competitor's undoing; 
(3) any sort of prolepsis : 


‘So perils did encompass round his tender infancy, 
Foretelling sorrow yet to come upon the bitter tree.’ 
(Kenneth S. Kitchin) 


(4) even a simple comparison or reflection : 


‘As though in an apprenticeship to His great 
Ministry.” (James S. Fidgen) 


The medieval narrative moves rapidly, neglect- 
ing subordination and plunging into direct 
speech, often with anachronistic expressions : 
‘“Now by the Mass,” old Herod swore, “no king 
reigns here save me.”” (Arthur Bartow) 


G.E.S. is also commended on this count. 


No competitor seems to me to have attained 
perfectly the naiveté of the original, but I sug- 
gest dividing the prize money equally among 
Miss G. Pitt, H. B. McCaskie and Alberick, as 
coming nearest thereto. Highly commended, and 
striking a false note sometimes in only a single 
word, are those mentioned above and also the 
following: Russell Edwards, J. Aitken, Sgob- 
bone, N. P. R. Blyth, R. Kennard Davis. 


PRIZES 
(MISS G. PITT) 


How shepherds. keeping watch, a star exceeding 
bright did sce el 

While certain angels sang of Christ His birth most 
joyfully. 

And how the tidings glad were sent afar to sages 
three; 

So as the star them guided they did go in company. 

To Bethlehem they fared and, lo, in all that fair 
citie 

A stable was the only room in which His Birth 
might be. 

Where Mary. 
women she— 

Was glad for kine to warm him with their breath 
right willingly. 

But presently, in sorry sooth, te Egypt must they 
ee 

Lest Herod’s will should work the Child a grievous 
injury. 

And there abode till Herod’s death from terror set 
then free 

And Jesus was become a Nazarene of Galilee. 


His sweet mother—blest above all 


(H. B. MCCASKIE) 


The Angel Gabriel announced Our Lord's Nativity 
And He was born in Bethlehem, fulfilling prophecy. 


A star led wise men from the East, three kings in 
company, 

With gold and myrrh and frankincense to offer on 
their knee. 

And Simeon knew Him for the Lord whom his old 
eyes must see 

Ere from the burden of his years he might at last 
be free. 

He must to Egypt to escape from Herod's cruelty, 

Who being dead He came again to His own Galilee. 


Thenceforth He grew in stature and in wisdom, so 
that He 

With doctors in Jerusalem once argued learnedly, 

Yet grudged not in His Mother’s house as any son 
to be, 

Till He must set out on that road whose end was 
Calvary. 
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(ALBERICK) 
the joyous tale, 


First shall 
mystery, 

How Heaven’s Monarch stooped to earth and donned 
humanity. 


ye hear in fivefold 


THE FIVE JOYFUL MYSTERIES 
To Mary Maid came Gabriel, and spake on bended 
knee, 
‘Hail, Virgin blest! God's Only Son is to be born 
of thee.’ 


Elizabeth then greeted her, ‘Such honour comes to 


me, 

O Mother of my Lord, the babe within me leaped 
for glee.’ 

In Bethlehem town, one winter's night, at Christ's 
Nativity, 

To silly shepherds in the field angels sang “Glory be!” 

His parents brought the Holy Child to Zion's 
sanctuary, 

— Simeon cried, embracing him, ‘Salvation here 

see!’ 

When in the Temple he was found, discoursing 
skilfully. 

‘About my Father's business know,’ he said, *] now 


must be.” 
COMMENDED 
(C. L. LAMBERT) 
A stable was his poor birthplace and in the straw 
lay he. 
But people came from far 
crowned babe to see. 
Among the shavings grew he well and full of 
clemency, 
And mystified the temple scribes with wise words 
and holy. 

His words were such to quite confound old Joseph 
and Mary, ‘ 
But Mary kept them in her heart and loved him 

constantly. 


and near the star- 


To John the Preacher came he once, secking baptised 
to be, 

And God from heaven spake, ‘| am indeed well 
pleased with thee.” 

Straightway the Holy Ghost was there in him right 
gloriously. 

And quickly led him forth into his trial of misery. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 411 
Set by Joyce Johnson 

The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company is now 
playing at Stratford-upon-Avon. The usual prize 
of six guineas is offered for a passage of not 
more than twelve lines of blank verse or 150 
words of prose from The Yeomen of the Guard 
as William Shakespeare might have written it. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
411, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1. by January 
7. Results on January 17. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 972 


ACROSS 

1 ‘From —— of the world I turn to ducks, 
Beautiful, comical things’ (Harvey) (8). 

5 One ducks, it seems, on reaching these vergndahs 
(6). 

9 But should it not have been a B.S., equally? (8). 

10 Supporter with a perpetual grumble (6). 

12 Rough sea round the returning unit can be very 
sudden (6). 

13 How the Back Benchers hold their leader, 4] 


perhaps? (8). ; 14 
15 Turn a perusal into something out of this world 46 
(12). 
18 So the mendicant seems not to be wanted here = 


(5, 7). 

23 Fresh seaside sanctuarv (8). 

24 Work time, by the look of it, for the old scholar 
didn’t get him to the top (6). 


20 


26 Does he strip for duty? (6). 4 
27 I'm so blue! (8) 25 


28 Engage a silent turn? (6) 
29 Blissful spot—drinks gratis and no duties! (4-4) 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers's T 
They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened at noon on January 7 and addressed: Crossword No. 972, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


and a token for one guinea. 


SAD WN 








DOWN 
An ordinary little cat was first, let it be duly 
noted (6). 
Beg oil as a favour (6). 
Does it supply music at a French watering-place? 
) 


Dream up something Gallic (4). 

Allowance for waste about ink is paltry (7). 

No change in the fare (8). 

How Katharina struck Petruchio? (8) 

Concern about horse slaughter? (7) 

Rev up in court, to catch your hare! (7) 

Aping ape is an inspiration (8). 

Firework that might cause a puncture (8). 
They’re much in evidence in a chin-wag on the 
Mappin Terraces (7). 

Give me a bit of catmint and a song, says the 
old seaman (7). 

And born to be a guide? (6) 

The trumpet-call of Shakespeare (6). 

‘No passion so effectually robs the mind of all 
its powers of acting and reasoning as —— 
(Burke) (4). 

















wentieth Century Dictionary 


Solution on January 10 


Solution to No. 970 on page 908 


The winners o° Crossword No. °70 are: RaiGanier J. V. McCormacx. 
Junior Carlton Club Pall Mall. Lonton and Ma. G. L. Rumsoip 43 
Gorsey Lane, Cannock . Staffs. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


NORFOLK. RUNTON HILL SCHOOL, WEST 
RUNTON. The Board oi Governors invites appli- 
cations for the post of Headmistress. The 
appointment will take effect as from Ist Septem- 
ber, 1958. Candidates must have an Honours 
Degree and should have considerable expericnce 
of teaching and knowledge of boarding schools. 
The School :s a Public School for 90 girls, 
founded 1911. It prepares girls for cxaminations 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Board and 
for the Entrance and Scholarship examinations 
of the Universities. Salary on Burnham Scale 
together with residence. Further particulars may 
be obtained from: The Secretary, Runton Hill 
Board of Governors, | The Sanctuary, West- 
minster, S.W.1. 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
staft (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
FOLIO SOCIETY, 70 Brook Street. W TI 
FOUR ARTISTS: an Exhibition of Graphic 
Work by Peter de Francia, George Fullard, 
Peter Peri and Frisco Ten Holt, chosen by John 
Berger, November 25th to January 3rd, 11 a.m, 


to 4,30 p,m. 


GPIRTTUALISM proves survival, Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, $.W.1. BEL, 5351, 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. East End 
Academy, 1957-58. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6; 
closed from 23rd to 30th. Admission free 
Adijoins Aldgate East Station. 
THEATRE 
TOWER, 7.30. Jan. 3, 4, 7, 8. 9, 10, 11, 1958. 
Thackeray's THE ROSE AND THE RING. 
Real Christmas fare. Can. S111 (Can. 3475 be- 
fore 6), Canonbury Place, N.1. 


PERSONAL 


ARE YOU MARRIED? If sc, don’t consult 
The Grosvenor Marriage Bureau at 168 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. Victoria 3761. 

CANCER PATIENT (572444). Little boy (4), 
very ill in hospital, He frets for his mother, 
who visits as often as possible but finds the heavy 
costs invoived an added worry. Please help us 
to care for him. Jewellery welcomed.—National 
Society for Cancer Relief, Appeal G.7, 47 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

CHRISTMAS WITH CANCER! Think of it 
and then help us to bring some extra cheer and 
comfort to nearly 3,000 of Britain's neediest 
sullerers.—National Society for Cancer Relief, 
Appeal G.7, 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
DAVID BLACKSTONE LTD. and Corneal 
Contact Lenses Ltd., who have over 20 years’ 
experience in the manufacture of precision lenses, 
wish to announce that they have no connection 
with any other firm advertising Micro, Corneal 
and Contact Lenses. For advice, details of easy 
payments and free booklet of our newest im- 
proved lenses write to Dept, 274, 115 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GER. 2531. 197a 
Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel.: REG. 6993. 
FREE MEALS from borcdom by taking some of 
that lovely Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney— 
from all good grocers. 

GOr THAT worn-out fed-up after-Christmas 
fecling? So have we. Still, there’s one consola- 
tion. Stocks of Duff Gordon's El Cid Amon- 
tillado Sherry and Fino Feria haven't entirely run 
out. Or have they? Quick—to the off license ! 
HYPNOTIST Ralph Robinson, consultant for 
nervous disorders, Sun. to Thurs, SPE 3901, 
INTRODUCTIONS to new friends, home and 
overseas —VCC, 34 Honeywell Rd., S.W.11. 
‘INTRODUCTIONS’ of 29 Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1 (HYDe Park 1281—Mon./Fri., 
10-5.30), offers a strictly confidential service to 
persons genuinely seeking marriage partners.— 
Write or telephone for further details, Inter- 
views by appointment. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 970 

ACROSS.--1 Reproofs. 5 Oafish, 9 Manifest. 
10 Tarpan, 12 Euclid. 13 Lenified. 15 Gear- 
changing, 18 Propagandist. 23 Sympathy. 24 
Blouse. 26 Dunton. 27 Koh-i-Noor. 28 Cosset. 
29 Darkling. 

DOWN.—1 Rummer. 2 Panics. 3 Offside. 
4 Fash. 6 Arabian. 7 Implicit, 8 Hangdogs. 
11 Methods. 14 Breathe. 16 Episodic, i7 
Hormones. 19 A-la-mode. 20 Selkirk. 21 
Busoni. 22 Red rag. 25 Mona. 








KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

MARRIAGE PARTNERSHIPS BUREAU, — 
London's exclusive international marriage 
bureau. Principal : Daphne Kendall. Enquiries in 
confidence. Write, telephone for an appointment, 
35 Brompton Rd., Knightsbridge. KNI. 0405. 
ON THE SHELF? Nonsense! You can't have 
tricd Phytlis Bamattre’s Marriage Bureau (est. 
1938). All clients interviewed before acceptance. 
Why not write for details? 2nd floor, 12/14 
Denman St.. W.1 

TV SNACKS and cocktail canapes are delicious 
with BIRGESS’S Anchovy Paste on buttered 
toast. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Sciscy on Sea, Sussex. 
Boys prepared for Common Entrance. Vacancies 
for next term. Selsey 2774. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
—University, Law, Accoumancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, Genera! Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College. G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street. E.C.4. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY 
U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post for 
General Certificate of Education (for Entrance, 
Faculty requirements or Direet Entry to Degree), 
External Degrees (B.A... B.Se.. B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., etc.) and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
other Bodies). Low fees Prospectus from 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


MARLBOROUGH G ATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE offers intensive training for high- 
grade secretarial appointments for graduates and 
Other well-educated girls. New group begins 6th 
Jan. (Next group 17th Feb.) Foreign languages. 
Individual attention. Excellent results.—For full 
details and interview apply to the Principal, 62 
Bayswater Road, London, W.2. PAD. 3320. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining. Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B-Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 


Director of Studies, Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford CEst. 1894) 


EXAMINATIONS. ~ 
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FORD A COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive taining. 
Easter term 13th January.—Tel. 55966. Pros. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secresary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK. 8392. 

ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for all tranches of 
secretarial work, Intensive courses for graduates, 
Day and residem students. English courses for 
foreign students. New courses, 7 Jan. & 15 Apr., 
1958.—Apply J. W. Loveridge, M.A (Cantab), 2 
Arkwright Road, Hampstead. N.W.3. Hampstead 
9831. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial Coilege, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 





FELLOWSHIP 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS. The University offers 
a number of Simon Fellowships for advanced 
study or research in the social sciences, This 
term is used in a wide sense to include not only 
Economics, Governmem, etc. but equally, fields 
such as Education, Jurisprudence and Socia! 
Medicine. Values within the range of £1.000- 
£1,800 per annum (Simon Research Fellow- 
ships), within the range of £1.850-€2,250 per 
annum (Simon Senior Research Fellowships), 
according to qualifications and experience. They 
are open to members of the public services 
as well as to persons with academic experience. 
Applications should be sem by January jist 
1958, to the Registrar, the University. Man- 
chester 13, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. and who will be pilcased to 
answer any enquiries regarding the scope of the 
Fellowships. “2 


LITERARY 


‘DANCE DIVINELY naked round the Town 
Pump,’ singing with Envoi poets. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min, charge, 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
YOUR WRITING Success begins with 
“KNOW-HOW.” FREE year’s subscription to 
Britain’s foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for Free R.3, *““Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success."” No Sale—No Fees tuition. — B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street. London, 1. 








DRAMATIC SOUND... DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE 


WAGNER 


Die Walkie 


ACT III and the TODESVERKUNDIGUNG scene from AUT IT 


CAST 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD Briinnhilde 
MARIANNE SCHEGH Sieglinde 


Oda Balsborg Gerhilde 
Grace Hoffmann Waltraute 


Clare Watson Helmwige 


Frieda Roesler Grimgerde 


OTTO EDELMANN Wotan 
SET SVANHOLM Siegmund 


Hona Steingriiber Orilinde 
Margaret Bence Schwertleite 


Anny Delorie Siegrune 


Hetty Plumacher Rossweisse 


The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by GEORG SOLTI 


LXT 5589-90 


In presentation box with 
special booklet including 
German libretto and 
literal English translation. 





THE DECCA RECORD 
COMPANY LIMITED 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD 

LONDON SW9 














STORIES WANTED by British Insti 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Resest oe 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are reves 
by us and submitted. to editors on a 15 Ser eat 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are rety 
with reasons for rejection. Address your - 
to Dept =a FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
concernin: ‘ours ‘Titicisms 

oy g Ses and Criticisms from Dem. 











WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for ip 
teresting free booklet for new writers RI 
students have sold works to 1,750 editors > 
record without parallel.—Regent Institute (Deas 
85), Palace Gate, London, W.8. hace 
1958 PROGRAMME of the Pail Press in 
cludes new books by Sir Norma Ann all 
fessor S. E. Finer, Massimo Salvadori,’ Alap 
Paton, Salvador de Madariage. List free from: 
123 Pal! Mall, S.W.1 , 


















































CARPET REPAIRS 

ORIENTAL CARPETS are valuable only if kept 
in good order, Often a small repair extends theig 
life, Neglected, their value deteriorates We 
repair in our own workshop every kind of 
hand-made carpet expertly at reasonable cost as 
part of our comprehensive carpet service. Esti- 
mates and expert advice free.—Alexander Jurag 
& Co., 74 New Bond Street, W.1. MAY 2550. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. Rodci Sardines. 
Finest French in Pure Olive Oi), 6} oz. tins 4 for 
30s. Post paid. SHILLING COFFEE Co 
LTD... 16 Philpot Lane, E.C.3 

HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard. alo 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, % Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis 


al W PA ‘ 
CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated wit 
drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauterisation 
and even surgery but, withal, the condition—the 
implacable enemy of fitness, activity, happiness 
(and beauty)}—remains. GARLISOL TABLETS 
will liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the 
whole system. Entirely harmiess and benevolent; 
no drug reaction on the heart or any other organ, 
Not habit-forming, Send 52s. 6d; today for 
1,000 Garlisol tablets (six months’ supply) with 
informative booklet of home trcatment and 


dietary advice. — Garlisol Natural Remedies, 
Fairlight, Sussex. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery. Beautiful ” ‘sh hand-made Crochet 
Lace Luncheon Sets an Afternoon Teacloths. 
Perfect examples of Irish hand work. Printed 
Luncheon Sets, etc. Exquisite Linen Handker- 
chiefs. Fine Diaper and Damask Towels, Superb 
Bed Linens. Parcels posted direct to your friends 
at home and overseas. Illustrated Catalogue and 
Brochure of Charming Gift Suggestions, From: 
Rosemoyne Irish Linens, Jordanstown, Co. 
Antrim, Northern Ireland. 

SUPER GRADE FARMHOUSE CHESHIRE 
CHEESE, From J. H. Warham, Sweet Briar 
Hall, Nantwich, Ches. Tel.: 65262, 1 Ib., 4s. 6d.; 
2 Ib., 7s, 6d.;.3 Ib., 10s. TASTY CHESHIRE 
CHEESE : 1 Ib.; 3s. 6d.; 2 Ib., Ss.; 3 Ib., 7s. 6d. 
BABY CHESHIRE (Red or White). Average 
weights—S Ib., 17s. 6d. each. ALL POST FREE 
Cash with order. 


HOTELS 
1.0.W. WINTER WARMTH 
Enjoy the experience of gentler winter in Farring- 
ford, Stay in the Island's loveliest locale, relish- 
ing modern amenities, superb food and service 
at the Farringford Hotel and its cosy cottages. 
Fully licensed. A.A. R.A.C. Details from the 
Manager, 


SETAE. 


FARRINGFORD HOTEL. 
Freshwater, I1.0.W, 
___ Phone > Sa2 


FANU LINE 
to the ARGENTINE 


First class express vessels to 
LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 

from LONDON and LE HAVRE 

Apply to your Travel Agent 

or General Passenger Agent 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 

9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3. 
Tel.: ROY 3ill 
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a weck, written with the alphabet. Fast. 
phonetic, easy to read. Please write for the 
free trial lesson to The School of Speedhand . 

(S8), Hills Road, Cambridge. . 
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